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Development Assistance Committee 
of the OECD 


The President’s Message to Members at the Annual 
Meeting in Washington, D.C. July 21,1966 


I send my warmest greetings to the distinguished 
members of the DAC. 


I congratulate you on a successful meeting and on the 
memorable decision you have made. 


Twenty years ago many of your nations had just 
emerged from the disaster of war. Your peoples were 
faced with hunger and the threat of social upheaval. At 
that time, my country had the historic opportunity to 
provide food and to join with you in the great task of 
reviving your agriculture and your industry. 

The success of our joint effort was one of the great 
humanitarian and material achievements of history. 

Now in other countries—in two-thirds of the world— 
people are threatened with a future of unrelieved hunger. 
Unless we and they act together now, they will suffer 
mass famine in the years just ahead. 

This morning Secretary Freeman told you that we are 
losing the war on hunger but that it can be won. 

In the resolution we have adopted today we are join- 
ing with the developing nations to win that war. 

Together we overcame the threat of disaster that ap- 
peared 20 years ago. Now, together with the developing 
nations, we must prevent the disaster which threatens 
them. 


I pledge the support of the United States to this cause 
in which all of us now are joined. 


NOTE: The President’s message was read by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk at the conclusion of the annual mecting of the Development 
Assistance Committee of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, held in the Department of State Building. 

The message was not made public in the form of a White House 
press release. The text, made available by the Office of the Press 
Secretary, was received too late for inclusion in the preceding issue 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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American Veterans of World War II 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
AMVETS National Headquarters Building. 
July 23, 1966 


Mr. Speaker, Commander Hall, Senator Yarborough, 
Congressman Dorn, Members of the Congress, my friends 
the veterans of the United States, ladies and gentlemen: 


Last week I met for the first time in the White House 
the son of a friend of mine—an Army colonel—who 
died in 1942 when enemy fire brought down his plane in 
the Pacific. A stroke of fate had kept me from boarding 
the same aircraft with him on that day, June 9, 1942, 
in New Guinea. 


As I shook hands in the State Dining Room with the 
Army captain who is now an instructor at West Point, 
and who was only 6 years old when his father—that 
colonel—perished, I was vividly reminded of how easily 
we forget that others have died in our place. But they 
have—as an occasion such as this reminds us. 








We have come here this morning to dedicate a building 
they have already dedicated for us. We ought to ask 
ourselves: What obligation do we have to their sacrifice? 
What must we do to guarantee that they did not die and 
they did not suffer without reason. 

For my part, I think I know. 


It is to hasten the day when war is no longer the arbiter 
among nations. 

The most cruel irony I know is that men require force 
to serve peace. 

Three times this century others have chosen war, fore- 
ing us to choose the same course. Men went off to seek 
peace by dying for it. 

They did not want to die. They were young and they 
were brave and they were full of life and they had things 
todo. But they did die—because some men thought war 
was the way to take over part of this world. 

The whole world could watch the Kaiser’s troops 
marching across Belgium. The whole world could see 
Hitler’s tanks sweeping through Poland. And the whole 
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world could see the Communist army of North Korea 
hammering south toward Seoul. 

In each case, aggression was open, was obvious, and 
was swift. 

In each case, the valor of Americans helped stop in 
their tracks the would-be conquerors. 

And what they achieved was not achieved in vain. 
Every nation from the Irish Sea to the Sea of Japan owes 
a great deal to these Americans who died in battle for 
their freedom and for ours. 


But that great final hope was not realized. Peace 
came, but it was not kept. And now some have chosen 
another form of war to take what belonged to others. 
They turned to aggression by infiltration and by terror. 

This kind of aggression is like poisoning a well, drop by 
drop, until the water becomes fatal to those who drink it. 
It is a grenade that is thrown from a rooftop into a 
crowded marketplace. It is a time-bomb that is put off 
where they gather to get a bus ride home. It is a land- 
mine planted on a neighborhood path, or a civilian leader 
murdered, or a teacher kidnaped. 


But it is war all the same. And if it succeeds where 
open aggression has failed, then men in our time will not 
turn from war as the means to their end. 


They will always be tempted to steal through the back 
door what they could not gain by storming the front door. 

And my fellow Americans, this is why our men in Viet- 
Nam are heirs to the hopes of those who crossed the oceans 
in two other wars, and those who went to Korea to prove 
that aggression just does not pay and does not work. 

They are brave men. This afternoon in another part 
of the country I will be awarding medals to a good num- 
ber of them for the courage that they have demonstrated 
in battle. I want to go and see them and talk to them and 
let them know how important they are to the promise of 
a decent and a peaceful world. 


Hundreds of thousands of their fellow Americans have 
died to bring us to the point where nations will look for 
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other ways than war to settle their differences. If we 
succeed in meeting this challenge of force, it may be that 
the veterans of Viet-Nam will be the last veterans to ever 
use this building. 


Last Monday afternoon at the invitation of Secretary 
and Mrs. McNamara, Mrs. Johnson and I visited with 
several hundred of our boys who have just come back from 
Viet-Nam and who are now in the hospitals at Bethesda 
and Walter Reed and other places in this area. We were 
both moved by their youth and by the strength in their 
eyes. Some were on crutches; others were in wheelchairs. 
Some were still suffering from shock, others were missing 
a leg or an arm. 


I remembered the story of the young American cap- 
tured by the Communists in Korea. He was asked his 
opinion of General Marshall. “General George C. 
Marshall,” he replied, “is a great American soldier.” He 
was quickly beaten to the ground. Then his captors 
forced him to stand up again—and once more he was 
asked: “Now what do you think of General Marshall?” 
Once more he looked them in the eye and gave the same 
reply, “General George C. Marshall is a great American 
soldier.” This time no reaction came—no blow was 
struck. They had tested his courage; they knew what 
kind of a man this soldier was. 


As Mrs. Johnson and I left the ship and said goodby to 
those wounded veterans, she leaned over and whispered 
to me: “You only have to be with them a few minutes and 
you know what real courage is.” 


So I am very proud to be here with you this morning. 
I appreciate the honor that you have given me by placing 
this bust in this building. But I accept it not as a tribute 
tome. I accept it as Commander in Chief of men who 
really know what courage is. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 a.m. at the AMVETS new 
Headquarters Building located at 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
in Washington. A bronze bust of the President, by Jimilu Mason, 
was unveiled by Mrs. Johnson. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The President’s Remarks at Ceremonies Marking the 150th Anniversary 
of the State of Indiana. July 23, 1966 


Governor Branigin and Mrs. Branigin, Mayor Barton and Mrs. Barton, 
Senator Hartke and Senator and Mrs. Bayh, Congressman Jacobs, my 
many friends from both parties from the Congress, distinguished Gov- 


ernors, ladies and gentlemen: 


First, Mrs. Johnson and I are deeply in your debt—the people of 
Indiana, your distinguished Governor, your two Senators, and the entire 
delegation—for asking us to come here today, and for coming here to join 
us in this visit to the people of this great State. 
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I am happy to be out here among you on this summer day at what I 
like to think is the crossroads of America. 

It seems to me that we are going to have a busy, long, hot day. Some- 
one pointed out that the English language has 400,000 words in it. And 
by the end of today I think I shall have been using all of them. You can 
be sure that I am not going to use all of them here at noon, though. Iam 
just going to use about 10 percent of them. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the great State of Indiana entered 
our Union. We were a young anda very weak nation in those days. But 
we faced an uncertain future on an untamed continent with one unfailing 
asset: our strength, then as now, was in the people of this country. 

That hasn’t changed in 150 years. 

It is from these people that the President of this country gathers his 
own strength. So today I have come back to Indiana. 


I. 


I was here several times in 1964, and not entirely by accident. I 
came here for a purpose. 

I came to say, andI did say, and I quote: “Our military might is 
greater than that of all the other nations of the world combined. But 
we must be wise as well as strong. We must be reasonable and never 
rash. We must be intelligent and never impulsive. We must be resolute 
but never reckless.” 

That is still good American policy. 

But the world has changed since 1964. ‘The Communist leaders in 
North Viet-Nam listened with only one ear as we spoke. ‘They heard only 
half of what we said. They misjudged our deep desire for peace as a 
sign that they could take over South Viet-Nam while we looked the other 
way. 

They heard us say: “The most important thing to you is whether we 
have peace in the world.” 

But they did not hear us say: “In order to have peace we must have 
strength.” 

They heard us say: “We are going to keep our hand out.” 

But they did not hear us say: “We are going to keep our guard up.” 

They heard us say: “We do not want war; we do not believe in 
rattling our rockets or talking about dropping our bombs.” 

But they did not hear us say: “We must always be alert.” 

They heard us say: “The cause is much too great to be reckless.” 

But they did not hear us say: “The stakes are much too high to be 
negligent.” 

And so they acted. They pushed the accelerator of aggression to 
the floorboard. They drove straight for their destination: the independ- 
ent nation of South Viet-Nam. 


What would have happened if we had let them get there? 
I. 


First, the people of South Viet-Nam would be living against their 
will under the Communist regime of Hanoi. 
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The evidence is clear: 


—The guerrilla war in South Viet-Nam was inspired by Hanoi; 

—It was organized in Hanoi; 

| —It is directed in Hanoi; 

) And it is today being supplied from Hanoi. 

If success had come, then the spoils would have gone to Hanoi. 
South Viet-Nam would be securely in the orbit of the Communists. 

They would have cut South Viet-Nam in half by the middle of last year. 

By now they could have really finished the job. 

When the Communists took over North Viet-Nam, more than a mil- 
lion people—double the city population of the great city of Indianapolis; 
one-fourth of the entire population of the great State of Indiana—packed 
up and went south to live. They voted against communism the only way 

they were permitted to vote—with their feet. 
Their journey and their agony would have been in vain if the Com- 
) munists conquer the south. 
) So, in South Viet-Nam almost a million people have moved out of 
their villages to escape the terror of the Viet Cong. They are living as 
refugees until they can return to their homes. 
They would never be safe if the Communists move in. 


Since 1959, when serious fighting began on orders from Hanoi, the 
South Vietnamese have already suffered more than 100,000 casualties. 
The United States would have had to lose 1,400,000 people, on a pro- 
portionate basis, to equal their sacrifice. 

But it would all have been in vain if the United States had abandoned 

| Viet-Nam. 

So I ask all of those who wonder if South Viet-Nam is “worth it” to 

think about what would have happened to the millions of South Viet- 
namese who want to build their own country. 

They may not look like we do. They don’t speak the same language 
that we do. They may not even think like we do. But they are human 
beings. We promised them, by treaty, to help protect their independ- 
ence. And America doesn’t break its promises. We are going to stay 
there. 


If the American people need any reminder of the kind of enemy we 
face, the kind of enemy that seeks to take over South Viet-Nam, they can 
read reports this morning in their morning paper, they can hear it over 
their radio—where the Viet Cong attacked, on yesterday, the United 
States Naval Hospital in Danang. 

At least three of our men who were patients in that hospital were 
injured. That is typical of the way the Communists fight. Because they 
cannot hope to win on the battlefield, they rely on terror and on attacks 
against the wounded and the innocent. 

There are people who denounce air strikes against oil depots in North 
Viet-Nam in my own country; but they remain strangely silent when the 
Communists in the South turn their mortars on an American hospital or 
blow up a bus load of farmers or murder the mayor of a Vietnamese town. 
I just wish they would ask themselves if their standard of judgment is 
really fair. 

Second, a victory by the Communists in South Viet-Nam will be 
followed by new ambitions in Asia. 
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The Communists have taught us that aggression is like hunger—it 
obeys no law but its own appetite. For this reason they have gambled 
heavily on success in the South. 

The leaders of free Asian nations know this better than anyone. If 
South Viet-Nam falls, then they are the next targets. North Viet-Nam’s 
effort to impose its own system on South Viet-Nam is a new form 
of colonialism. The free nations of Asia want it stopped now. And 
many of them are standing there by our side, helping us stop them now. 

Third, a Communist victory in South Viet-Nam would inspire new 
aggression in the rest of the world. 

Listen to me while I repeat the words of North Viet-Nam’s top mili- 
tarycommander. I want you to hear what he says: 

“The war has become”—in his words—‘“the model of the national 
liberation movement of our time. If the special warfare that the United 
States imperialists are testing in South Viet-Nam is overcome, then it can 
be defeated anywhere in the world.” 

Let me repeat to you those last words: “. . . it can be defeated any- 
where in the world.” 


Now what he really means is this: If guerrilla warfare succeeds in 
Asia, it can succeed in Africa. It can succeed in Latin America. It 
can succeed anywhere in the world. 

The Communist attack in Korea failed in the 1950’s. It failed be- 
cause the world clearly saw that it was aggression and the world rallied 
to defeat it. 

The Communist attack of the 1960's is different. Armies do not 
now march across borders in force. They steal in through the night. 
They drop grenades into markets. ‘They plant land mines in the hearts 
of villages. ‘They kidnap the mayors of small provincial towns. They 
kill the schoolteachers and the leaders. 

If they get away with this in South Viet-Nam, they will try it some- 
where else—anywhere in the world. 

So far their adventures in aggression have not worked. 

Communist Cuba today is on a downhill slide. 


The young nations of Africa quickly realized that the Communists 
were out to steal their independence. ‘The young nations of Africa have 
rejected the Communists in one place after another. 


The people of Indonesia found the strength and the courage to turn 
back the threat of Communist domination. They want to build a truly 
independent nation—and a hundred million people have been saved from 
communism. 

Inside Communist China there is a struggle for power. There is a 
great debate going on today on the future of policy. It is obvious that 
their past policies have failed. In time, we hope and we believe that the 
mainland Chinese will come to terms with their neighbors and the rest of 
the world. 


These have been discouraging setbacks for the militant Communists 
who have an eye on other people’s freedom. But I assure you today: 
nothing would bring new heart to their cause quicker than a Communist 
success in South Viet-Nam. 
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And that just must not happen. 

I have come here today to join you in this great heartland of America 
to declare to the people of this country and to the people of all the world 
that it just will not ever happen. 

) We are not going to run out on South Viet-Nam. We are not going 
\ to break America’s word. However long it takes, we will persist until the 
Communists end the fighting or until we negotiate an honorable peace. 
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Americans are a forward-looking people. ‘This is a great part of our 
strength. We don’t walk away from our problems. We walk into them. 
We meet them head on. Sometimes we make mistakes, sometimes big 
ones; but then we get up and we try again. We are determined 
to succeed. 

We are determined in this great land of ours to have both a high rate 

of growth and to keep our price levels under control. 

We are determined to provide political and social justice to all our 
citizens—and to make sure that our laws are obeyed. 

We are determined to make the cities of this land better and our 
farms more prosperous. 

We are determined to provide all of our citizens with the best educa- 
tion and all of our people with the best medical care available. 

We are determined to keep this Nation a beautiful place to live in 

and to eliminate poverty from our society. 

There is something else we are going to do, too, and Indiana is a good 
place to say it again: We are going to keep the American farmer right at 
the heart of the progress of this Nation. 

Your executive department and your Congress are interested in 
the farm people. I think, as a farm boy, I know something about farm 
problems. I still do a little farming myself and I try to stay in touch with 
what is happening to the American farmer. 

Farmers’ prices for the first half of this year, 1966, are 9 percent 
higher than they were last year. Gross farm income has climbed $49 
billion, 10 percent more than it was a year earlier and 28 percent higher, 
gross, than it was in 1960. 

Net farm income has reached almost $17 billion already for the first 
6 months of 1966. That is more than 18 percent froma year earlier. 

The average farm net income is up more than 20 percent from a year 
earlier. Here in Indianapolis, where people know that when the farmers 
prosper the rest of the land prospers, I want to make this pledge: We are 
going to continue to see that the farmers of this Nation have prosperity. 


~- 


And we are going to do these things. But I want to make it clear that 
as long as I am President, we are also going to meet our obligations in the 
world. 

We are going to keep our word. 

We are going to stand for freedom in Viet-Nam until it is obtained. 

So I am confident that if we unite together, if we work shoulder to 
shoulder, if we pull together and keep our traces tight, that these things 
can be done in this country: 
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—if we will just have faith in each other and in our common 
goals; 


—if we have faith in the strength of this land; 


—if we go forward in the spirit of that great American who 
said, “... . through present wrong the eternal right; and step 
by step, since time began, I see the steady gain of man.” 

We are here today to see the steady gain of man. We are enjoying 
a liberty and a freedom and a prosperity never enjoyed by any people in 
history. We have built it, we have developed it ourselves, and we are 
going to keep it. 

So to you good people of Indiana, we say thank you for this warm 
welcome. It is as warm as the day itself. We appreciate your coming 
here to greet us. We expect to have lunch in your great city and to visit 
other parts of your State. 


As long as we are permitted to serve you, we are going to try 
to remember the kind of people you are, the kind of hopes you possess, the 
kind of desires that belong to you. Because we think that your hopes, 
your desires, are the hopes and desires not only of the people of America, 











but liberty-loving people everywhere in this world. 


Thank you and goodby. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:25 p.m., e.s.t., at the Soldiers and Sailors Monument 


in Indianapolis, Ind. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


The President’s Remarks at a Luncheon With Indiana 
Business, Labor, and Professional Leaders. 


July 23, 1966 


Governor Branigin, Mr. Perkins, Mayor Barton, my 
friends, Senator Hartke and Senator Bayh and Congress- 
man Jacobs, the distinguished and able Congressional 
Delegation from Indiana, members of both parties, other 
Members of Congress and distinguished Governors who 
are here with us today, my friends‘ 


For many of our 150 years, Indiana has been known 
as the crossroads of America. This is a good time and a 
good place for me to talk about America’s oldest dream: 
the building of a Great Society embracing the talents of 
all Americans. 

Every man sees the Great Society through his own 
eyes. But I think we all mean about the same thing. 
We mean a nation where man can enlarge his reach and 
realize his full potential. 

We mean a nation that is free of those things that 
afflict a man’s body and restrict his mind—crime and 
ignorance, disease and poverty. 

We mean a nation that is free of those brutalities that 
rob him of his real happiness in the great cities of this 
land where we live. 

We mean a nation where men set aside their prejudices 
and work together in common tasks, uniting the land. 


For 200 years now we have acknowledged that all 
men are born with certain rights that no person can take 
away from them. We have dreamed of a place where 
men, women, and their children can live, work, learn, and 
grow in peaceful environment and surroundings. 


And now this dream has become a national purpose. 
Our oldest hopes have become our newest possibilities. 
All of these are within our reach. We can achieve them if 
we just build on three pillars: a strong economy, a sense 
of duty, a spacious vision. 

The resources of our economy in this land are bound- 
less. For decades Americans have enjoyed the highest 
standard of living to be found anywhere on this earth. 
For the last 65 months in this land it has moved further 
and faster than the most optimistic “Pollyanna” ever 
realized or ever predicted. 

Last year our 6 percent real growth of production in 
this country topped every other industrial nation outside 
North America. It is clear that this year we will be 
very near the head of that list. 

Our output today is $270 billion higher than it was 5 
years ago. And that is after we have taken into account 
the price increases. Along with that has come a steady 
increase in the job security of the people who work in 
this land. 

Five years ago about 5 percent of our Nation’s married 
men had no jobs at all, For the past 6 months that num- 
ber has stayed well below 2 percent. 
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Five years ago almost 2 million Americans had spent 
15 weeks in a row looking for work, Today that unfor- 
tunate group is not 2 million—it is less than even a half 
a million. 

Our economy has created 7 million new jobs during 
the past 5 years, and 4 million new jobs during the last 2 
years. These have been better jobs. They are better- 
paying jobs. They are steadier jobs. 

And that is not all. Corporation profits after taxes 
have doubled. Dividends are up 55 percent. Income 
per farm has risen 48 percent. Our families have in- 
creased their savings and financial assets by nearly $1 
trillion—a trillion dollars—over the past 5 years. 


Every now and then you hear someone say that the 
cost of living is wiping out these gains. Well, that simply 
is not so. The cost of living has gone up. But the earn- 
ings have gone up, too. The average family, even after 
all the price increases we have had as a result of better 
wages and better profits, is earning the equivalent of 11 
paychecks each year, extra paychecks. 

The average family here in Indiana, after price in- 
creases, is now spending $1,600 more a year for goods and 
services than they did 5 years ago. 

Now let me repeat that: The average family in the 
State of Indiana, after price increases, is spending $1,600 
more a year for goods and services than they were spend- 
ing 5 years ago. Since the end of 1963 alone, when I 
became President, that same family has increased its 
buying power by nearly $1,000 per family. 

The most important fact is this: If business, labor, and 
Government each go their own way, if each looks after 
its own narrow, selfish interests, if each ignores the in- 
terests of the others and the interest of the country as a 
whole, then the gloom and doom, disturbed, troubled, 
and fearful prophets could be right. 


But if we work together, if we quit calling each other 
names, if we put the national interest above our own 
interest, there just simply is no end to progress in America. 

This administration has not shirked its own responsi- 
bility in the fight against inflation. But Government, I 
would remind you leaders here today, cannot do it all. 
We must have from labor, we must have from business, 
all the restraint and all the responsibility that they advo- 
cate and expect from Government. 

American labor knows that what happens to them 
when hourly wages advance much faster than the output 
of each man-hour is that the advance in living costs then 
eats up these extra gains. 

Last Wednesday the British Government had to ask 
for legislation freezing all British wages and prices. Wage 
rates in England have moved up in recent months at an 
average of 8 or 9 percent a year. In the past several 
years, despite repeated and urgent appeals for restraint, 
they have increased at the rate of 5 or 6 percent a year. 
And that is more than twice the increase in productivity. 
The result is severe crisis. 
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Since 1960, American hourly wages and fringe benefits 
have averaged about 4 percent a year. This is not far 
from the average advance in our real productivity. That 
is why the American worker’s standard of living has im- 
proved far faster than that of his British laboring friend. 

Between 1960 and 1965, American wholesale prices 
of manufactured goods other than food rose three-tenths 
of one percent. In England they rose 2% percent. 
I do not cite these figures out of complacency. I cite 
them because all modern democracies, including our own, 
must learn and must remember this lesson: Rapid growth 
in freedom requires steady self-discipline and steady 
restraint. 

American businessmen know that if they advance prices 
when costs are stable, these costs will move upward. 
Businessmen sell to each other as well as to the public. 
One man’s price increase is another man’s cost increase. 
When higher prices increase the consumer’s cost of living, 
labor will ask for more. Costs will then move up. The 
gains of business will evaporate. Our ability to export 
will weaken. 

The overwhelming majority of labor unions and busi- 
nesses have taken these lessons to heart in this country. 
They have heard and they have generally answered this 
Nation’s call. I hope now that the others will join, too. 

We are engaged today in a fight against aggression, 
against force, aggression that seeks to envelop free people 
and gobble them up. During this emergency, when we 
have 400,000 men protecting liberty and freedom in the 
world, we are asking the leaders of business and of labor 
to act with some extra caution and some extra concern in 
the national interest. 

To business we say this: The right to profit carries the 
duty of prudence. Avoid reckless expansion. Order 
only the new plant and equipment that your business 
needs. Don’t accumulate unnecessary inventories just to 
bring in unearned profits if prices jump sharply. 

Most businessmen know that this administration jeal- 
ously guards their opportunity to earn a fair profit and 
takes great pleasure and pride in seeing them do so. 
But this administration also believes that the freedom to 
set prices carries with it a responsibility to reduce prices 
when costs have fallen. 

To labor in America today we say: The right to bargain 
collectively carries the duty to bargain constructively. 
We call them to recognize that the real gain to labor 
cannot be more than the rise in the national productivity. 

Most labor leaders know that this administration 
strongly supports the freedom of organized labor to seck 
better working conditions, advancing incomes, shorter 
hours, security for its members, and increased benefits. 

But this administration believes that this freedom also 
carries with it an obligation. This obligation is not to 
gain a compensation which, if all unions were to achieve 
it, would result in increased costs and force higher prices. 

We have learned these lessons about economic freedom 
and responsibility. In these critical times, business, labor, 
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and Government should be very careful not to forget 
them. 

But all of our citizens also have a duty, as well as a 
right. The first is to keep the peace. A democratic 
society suffers when any of its citizens seek to change the 
course of events by violence. The alternative to self- 
discipline is tyranny itself. 

A second duty is not only to abide by the decisions of 
Government, but to help shape those decisions. Both 
law and lawmakers are changed in a democratic society 
through peaceful means and not through violence. 

Our third duty is to respect the opinions and interests 
of our fellow citizens. Men do not protest without cause. 
A just society will learn the cause and will act accordingly. 
That is what we are trying to do in this country. We 
have made great advances in the last 36 months. 

Many citizens of this land are living in poverty, without 
jobs and in miserable housing conditions. They have 
seen those conditions improve. They have found em- 
ployment. We are working on those problems that have 
been eating away at us for decades. They are a small 
minority of our population, we recognize. But their 
plight is a cause for national concern of all of us. 


We have been working to relieve that plight and taking 
steps to do so. Our goal is to break down the ghettoes, 
to create jobs, to improve education, to provide better 
homes. 


We are appropriating this year for health and educa- 
tion in our national budget $10 billion more for health 
and education than we were spending when I became 
President less than 3 years ago. 


That is why we are pouring our skills and resources 
into these programs: manpower training, Medicare, 
better housing, education, and the like. That is why we 
are trying to gain approval for our rent supplement and 
our Demonstration Cities Program. ‘That is why we 
need your help in making these advances forward to meet 
the problems of the 20th Century that have accumulated 
throughout this great Nation. 


All of this takes time. It takes human and it takes 
financial resources. It takes understanding and it takes 
cooperation. It takes the commitment of the Federal 
Government, the States, the cities, and the counties. It 
takes the efforts of the poor themselves and of men and 
women who are leaders, like you, in this great Midwestern 
State. 

For what we must do is no less than to correct the in- 
justices of two centuries which give men their reasons to 
protest. But there are ways of protesting that any civi- 
lized society can tolerate. There are also ways of pro- 
testing that are unacceptable. 

The ballot box, the neighborhood committees, the polit- 
ical and civil rights organizations—these are the means 
by which Americans express their resentment against in- 
tolerable conditions, their design to reform society, but not 
to rip it apart. 
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Riots in the streets will never bring lasting reform. 
They tear at the very fabric of the community. They set 
neighbor against neighbor. They create walls of mis- 
trust and fear among fellow citizens. ‘They make reform 
more difficult by turning away the very people who can 
and who must support their reforms. They start a chain 
reaction the consequences of which always fall most 
heavily on those who begin this chain reaction. 

So it is not only to protect the society at large that we 
refuse to condone riots and disorders. It is to serve the 
real interests of those for whose cause we struggle. Our 
country can abide by civil protest. It can improve the 
lives of those who mount that protest. But it cannot 
abide by civil violence. 

The next pillar of our task is a spacious vision of what 
this great America can really be. For prosperity is not 
enough, and duty alone cannot transform our country. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. But vision 
does not belong just to a President alone. It must be the 
sum of all the Nation’s dreams. 

For my part, I believe that America can be a place 
where the last man among us, the last man, has an equal 
chance to become the best that is in him. 

For my part, I believe that America can be a place 
where the impossible is heard of and the unlikely happens 
today. When it comes to America, I am an optimist. 
I am an optimist because I have lived through 57 of the 
best and the worst years that this country has ever known. 
I have seen with my own eyes what this great Nation and 
these great people can do. 

I want you to think of all that has happened in the last 
five decades—spacecraft and penicillin, computers and 
electric dishwashers, air conditioners and atomic power, 
a 5-day workweek and movies in the sky. 

But those are only a small part of it. They are the 
things, though, that make life easier and happier. But 
think of all that has happened to us that really makes life 
better for Americans. 

Think of the children who do not die and of those who 
no longer work in sweatshops at grueling labor. 

Think of the millions of men and women who are 
Negroes who now vote and of all the workers who now 
are retired in good health. 

Think of the millions who today can read and write 
and the heart attacks that people have that no longer kill. 

We forget these victories in our prosperity very 
quickly. This may be well for it really means that we 
always go on to the next job at hand. Our work is cut 
out for us. 

By 1976 there will be 220 million of us. We will have 
to create jobs for 12% million more people, including 
4 million jobs just for our teenagers alone. 

We will have to provide for 3 million more elementary 
school students, 4 million more high school students, 4 
million more college and university students. We will 
need 2 million more elementary and secondary school- 
teachers alone. We will have to build 200,000 additional 
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elementary and high school classrooms. We will have 
to replace 500,000 more classrooms. 

We will need 40,000 more doctors just to keep up with 
the growing needs, We will have to provide roads and 
streets and parking places for up to 40 million more 
automobiles. 

We must bring to the millions of Americans who still 
live in misery an improved and a better standard of liv- 
ing, a fuller share of justice, and a deeper faith in this 
land that we all love. 

We have cities to rebuild. We have traffic jams to 
resolve. We have rivers and lands to reclaim. 

All of these things and more are awaiting us. We will 
do them. 

There is only one thing that I am sure we will not do: 
that we will not stand still. We know our problems and 
we know our faults. We know the dark shadows that 
fall across this land at times. We know the self-doubts 
that disturb us and sometimes the frailties that undo us. 

But we also know that here is a Nation that in 50 years 
has ended two world wars, has beat off a savage depres- 
sion, has played a major role in rebuilding a shattered 
world for 3 billion people and has all the time gone about 
creating the most wealthy, the most healthy, the most 
beautiful, the most educated nation that the world has 
even seen at any time, at any place. 

I, as an American, am proud of it. 
to be. 

So on this great day of joy and celebration in this great 
State, on this 150th anniversary of Indiana’s statehood, 
we meet with our hosts who have extended the hand of 
hospitality to us today, Democrats and Republicans, 
businessmen and workers, labor unions and _ public 
servants, and it is good to take stock of what we have 
done and take stock of what still is ahead of us. 

Of this I am absolutely sure: The best is yet to come. 

I want to close today with a favorite quote that my 
oldest daughter, Lynda, gave me yesterday. It is a pas- 
sage from Kipling. I think it is most appropriate at this 
moment. 

“We giving all, gained all. 

Neither lament us nor praise. 

Only in all things recall 

It is fear, not death, that slays.” 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m., e.s.t., in the Athletic 
Club at Indianapolis, Ind. 


And you ought 


Fort Campbell, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks at the Headquarters of the 
101st Airborne Division. July 23, 1966 


General and Mrs. Sternberg, General Truman, my dear 
friend Governor Breathitt and Mrs. Breathitt, my former 
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colleagues and my friends, Senator Cooper from Ken- 
tucky, Senator Morton of Kentucky, Congressman 
Stubble field, Congressman Anderson, Governor Branigin, 
Governor Hulett Smith of West Virginia, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I come before you this afternoon as an old Navy man 
with my heart full of pride for the United States Army. 

I speak to you now as the Commander in Chief of the 
best military force our Nation has ever placed on the 
field of battle. 

Three hundred thousand young Americans—better 
trained, better equipped, better supported than any who 
have borne our colors of the past—are now engaged in 
combat in faraway Viet-Nam. 

Great fighting units have been writing military history 
out there as they did a generation ago in Europe and the 
Pacific. 

The lst Infantry Division, the “Big Red One”-— 

The Ist Air Cavalry— 

The 25th Infantry Division— 

The 173rd Airborne Brigade— 

And the 101st Airborne Division. 

Never have the people of this country had more justi- 
fication for pride, nor more reason to be grateful, than 
they have today because of men like you. Their sons 
have joined a conflict as difficult and demanding, against 
an enemy as tough and resilient, as any American arms 
have ever faced in our long past history. And they have 
more than matched every hostile unit that they have ever 
encountered. 

Our men entered the war at a very difficult moment. 
The South Vietnamese were hard-pressed. The Viet 
Cong and the North Vietnamese had the initiative. They 
were attacking in every province with a sharp confidence 
of victory written all over their faces. 

To the American soldier and the American marine, the 
terrain was new and it was difficult. The climate was 
oppressive. We faced an enemy of hardened, profes- 
sional soldiers with long training and experience in 
guerrilla warfare. 


There were no front lines. The enemy was every- 
where. And everywhere, too, were the innocent civil- 
ians: people whose lives must be saved, people whose 
trust must be won. 

Despite the enemy’s advantages—despite the alien 
character of the struggle—our brave fighting men have 
now turned the tide of battle. 

The initiative is no longer with the enemies of freedom. 
The initiative is with us. 

This must have surprised no one so much as it sur- 
prised the leaders in Hanoi. We now know from their 
captured documents that the troops from North Viet-Nam 
were taught that we Americans were soft. They thought 
our men could not face the trials of a guerrilla war. 
They thought our troops would not stand up in close 
combat. 
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I suspect at this very hour someone yonder in Hanoi is 
now busy revising those estimates. 

The morale of the American fighting man is as high 
today as it was in 1944, when the 101st Airborne threw 
back the enemy at Bastogne. For today’s soldier 
knows—as his father knew a generation ago—that good 
men must sometimes leave their homes and their loved 
ones, to take arms against the agents of oppression. 

The terrain is different now, from what it was more 
than two decades ago. The faces of the civilian popula- 
tion may have a little different color. The tactics of the 
fighting have changed. 

But the oppressor still seeks power over the lives of 
men and women who yearn only to lead peaceful lives, 
to be left alone, to raise their children in freedom and to 
give them a better life. 

Our soldiers and marines and airmen have seen the 
work of the Viet Cong in the villages of Viet-Nam. They 
have seen the assassination and the kidnaping of local 
officials, the burning of schools, the terror and the 
intimidation by night. 

They have seen the soldiers of South Viet-Nam— 
600,000 strong—still fighting, still fighting after more 
than a generation of brutal warfare in their homeland. 
They see them still bearing the brunt of the struggle. 
And they see them still taking most of the casualties. 

They have come to know that peace and freedom for 
Viet-Nam cannot be won by weapons alone. 

They know they are the brothers-in-arms: 

-——of civilian doctors and nurses, 

—of teachers and administrators, 

—of farm and marketing advisers, 

—of experts who are now helping to build the Asian 
Development Bank, and experts who are now plan- 
ning the growth of the great Mekong Valley. 

They know that even as they make a military conquest 
impossible for the Communist forces in the field, our dip- 
lomats are now probing—searching for a way to make 
an honorable peace seem desirable to the Communist 
leaders in Hanoi. 

It is no wonder, then, that the morale of the American 
fighting man is high. He is doing what brave men must 
do when they face tyranny. He is supported by the most 
efficient military machine his country has ever produced. 
He is supported by men in the House and the Senate of 
both parties who are willing to give him their all. And 
the resources of this land are behind him in unlimited 
quantity. His courage on the battlefield is matched by 
the unselfish work of those who labor in the schools and 
the hospitals and the villages in the field. His allies have 
never wavered in the prosecution of the war. And I am 
here to assure you that his Government has not tired of 
the search for peace. 

So such is the spirit of the American soldier this 
afternoon. 

Along with a number of distinguished Senators from 
Indiana and Kentucky and Tennessee and Texas, I am 
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here to say to you as your Commander in Chief, I am 
proud that you wear my country’s uniform. As your 
fellow citizen, I am inspired to feel that never before has 
my country been so well served by its men at arms. 

And I want every man in uniform to know the very 
great respect and affection that I entertain for the great 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, General John- 
son, who is here and honors us with his presence today. 

So we at home must ask ourselves this question: Have 
we the same strength of spirit? Have we the same com- 
mitment? Have we the same ability to endure until peace 
returns to Viet-Nam? 

Each of us—no matter what our politics, our religion, 
our race, or our station in life—must search his conscience 
and his understanding for the answer to that question. 

If his conscience tells him that freedom cannot be the 
province of wealthy white Christians alone, but must be 
secured and must be defended for all who seek its blessings, 
then his answer will be clear. If his understanding tells 
him that what this Nation has tried to do since 1941 rests 
on our commitment to the integrity and the well-being of 
all mankind, then his answer will be straightforward and 
will be unafraid. 

His answer will affirm the effort that we are mounting 
in Viet-Nam to turn back the oppressor and to relieve the 
sufferings of the oppressed. 

I believe that our people will give that answer—just as 
I know that our soldiers are giving it at this hour in 
Viet-Nam. 

So our honored and respected men of the 101st, we 
have come here today to salute you. May we prove 
worthy of the honor that you and your comrades in arms 
are bringing to this great land of ours. 

God protect you. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:13 p.m., c.s.t. 


Lawrenceville, Illinois 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the Airport. 
July 23, 1966 


Mayor Hedde, Governor Kerner, Senator Douglas, Con- 
gressman Shipley, Congressman Gray, ladies and gentle- 
men, boys and girls: 


Mrs. Johnson and I want to thank you very much for 
coming out here and giving us this warm welcome. 

We always just love to come to the great State of Illi- 
nois. We admire and respect your Governor. Your 
great Senator Paul Douglas is a tower of strength to us. 
Your Congressman Shipley and Congressman Gray and 
the other Members of Congress, who have accompanied 
us here today, have gone through the heartland of this 
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country with us and we find it strong. We find it prosper- 
ous and we find it happy, and we are glad. 

I will never forget this long afternoon that I have spent 
in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The greatness in your eyes and in your friendly hands 
and in your abundant spirit is a greatness that only free 
people can have. 

We have so much to be thankful for. All of this coun- 
try was once the land of Abraham Lincoln. He belonged 
to the whole Nation, of course, but he belonged especially 
to Kentucky and to Indiana and to Illinois. 

I was reminded many times today that when Lincoln 
walked this land he too drew the strength from the proud 
and the independent people that he knew as his neighbors. 
These were his wellsprings and they helped him face the 
terrible decisions upon which depended the fate of the 
young American Nation. 

No President, either before or since, was so bitterly 
fought by his enemies. But he never wavered from a 
conviction that all men deserve to be free and to live to- 
gether as brothers. 

I am very happy to say that today you have standing 
in the United States Senate a man who carries on in the 
tradition of Lincoln, a man named Paul Douglas, who 
fights to see that all men are free and equal and live to- 
gether as brothers. 

So the American faith today is built from that convic- 
tion. I believe that it is an unwavering faith. I don’t 
think the day will come when Americans are ever afraid 
to fight for freedom. I don’t think the day will come 
when America will refuse to be true to its word and keep 
its commitments. I don’t think the day will ever come 
when the American people will desert those who stand 
for them on far-off battlefields in the fight for freedom. 

We Americans have never run from danger. And we 
will never run from responsibility. We have built the 
greatest country that mankind has ever known and we 
are going to work day and night to make it better all the 
time. 

We have given our blood and our treasure so that 
others might have the same opportunities. And we are 
not going to say now that all of these sacrifices have been 
in vain. 

The United States was born in strife and it was nur- 
tured in hardship. We grew and we prospered because 
we weren’t afraid of frontiers. But we always looked 
toward those faraway horizons. We have not come this 
long distance in history because we were a weak or a 
frightened or a fearful or a timid people. 

When America grows afraid and loses its commitment 
to freedom, that is the day that America will begin to die. 
The faces that I have seen in the States that I have visited 
today have told me that this will never be. 

Mrs. Johnson, Luci, and I, the distinguished Gov- 
ernors, the many able, patriotic Members of Congress 
from both parties, are grateful to you for your warmth, 
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for your generosity, for your hospitality. We want to 
thank you for helping make this a wonderful and a re- 
warding day for us. 

We in America have much to be thankful for, much 
to be grateful for. I want to thank each of you for the 
contribution you are making to helping all of us make 
this the greatest nation in all the world. 

Goodby and God bless each of you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:45 p.m., e.d.t., at the airport at 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Vincennes, Indiana 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bill 
Establishing the George Regers Clark National 
Historical Park. July 23, 1966 


Governor and Mrs. Branigin, Mayor Lawson, Senator 
Hartke, Senator and Mrs. Bayh, my good friends, Con- 
gressmen Winfield Denton and Bill Bray: 


They tell me this is one district in the United States 
where you get two Congressmen for the price of one, one 
Democrat and one Republican. 

I want to thank the other Members of Congress who 
have traveled with me today. I especially want to thank 
all the members of the Indiana delegation for the friendly 
welcome their State has given us and the strength that 
we have received from exchanging views with you. 

I also want to express my gratitude to the people of 
Indiana for giving to my administration one of the ablest 
and one of the most loyal and one of the most dedicated 
intelligent public servants I know, the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Joseph Barr from the great State of 
Indiana. 

I have been wanting to come out to southwest Indiana, 
and my old friend Win Denton provided me with a per- 
fect occasion. 

I finally concluded that I could come here and make 
this speech and get back to Washington and save time 
because I was going to have to spend more than that time 
explaining to Win why I couldn’t come. 

He had introduced a bill to establish the George Rogers 
Clark National Historical Park. As a rule Win Denton 
gets action on what he recommends in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Congress and in Washington. This 
was no exception. So when he invited me to come out 
and sign the bill among the thousands of his Indiana 
friends, I did not have to be asked twice. He did ask me 
a half-dozen times, though, I will say. He kept checking 
me just to be sure I hadn’t forgotten. 

This is going to be a very beautiful park. It will in- 
clude the memorial to George Rogers Clark that the 
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people of Indiana built, with Federal help back in the 
1930’s. This will be the first park in our entire national 
system to commemorate the Northwest Territory. Yet if 
that were all it did it would not inspire us with thoughts 
of the enduring strength of the American people. 

For George Rogers Clark was more than just a great 
soldier of the Revolution. In him there blazed a courage, 
a tenacity, and a devotion to liberty that brought a band 
of frontier fighters through hardship to ultimate victory— 
that, really, later brought a rich new land into a new 
Union. 

Almost two centuries ago George Rogers Clark, 26 
years old, big, red-headed, and resourceful, led 175 fron- 
tiersmen on a march of more than 200 miles through icy 
waters toward Vincennes. 

At last they arrived on an island not far from here— 
within full view of the garrison at Fort Sackville. Wet, 
hungry, and bedraggled, Clark and his soldiers did not 
wait to be dry and did not wait to get well fed. They 
attacked. The defenders thought there must have been 
a thousand sharpshooters outside the walls. “The next 
day the British commander asked for peace. 

Clark’s victory brought an end to the British power in 
this great region. Four years later the Northwest Terri- 
tory became part of the United States—the way to the 
West was then open. 


In 1830, 50 years after the Battle of Vincennes, young 
Abraham Lincoln crossed the Wabash with his family to 
settle in Illinois. He had learned much of what he knew 
of the world from the pages of the Western Sun, which 
was published right here in Vincennes. In another 30 
years he would embark on a life-and-death struggle to try 
to preserve for us the Union, the Union which men like 
Clark had helped to create. 

I think of how these men embodied the spirit of 
America: Clark, the spirit of high confidence and forti- 
tude; Lincoln, the spirit of deep compassion and unyield- 
ing conviction. Such spirit is always America’s strength 
in times of trial. And in your lifetime and my lifetime 
we have gone through many times of trial. 

As we meet here in this peaceful, beautiful scene this 
afternoon, in this heartland of America, thousands of 
miles out yonder, across the Pacific, American fortitude is 
again being tested. Our men are being tested in a harsh 
and deadly struggle. And here at home American con- 
viction is being tested, too. This is the conviction that the 
integrity of men and the independence of nations must be 
defended. It is the conviction that peace just cannot 
endure if aggressors are allowed to succeed. 

I honestly believe that the American soldier in Viet- 
Nam tonight is as brave and as resourceful as any man who 
forded the rivers of Illinois behind George Rogers Clark. 
And I have evidence of that fact. I saw it on the faces 
and on the bodies of the boys of the 101st just a few miles 
back just a few minutes ago. 
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I could read to you from a number of the citations of 
the men that we decorated—some who had given their 
eye, some who had given their arms, some a leg, some 
both legs—but I am not going to take the time to review 
all of those citations that we went over this afternoon. 

I saw one young man from Fort Wayne, Indiana, who 
had 1,800 flying hours in a helicopter—most of it under 
fire. He had two Silver Stars and six Air Medals. He 
was rather bored while we were over there because he 
wanted to get back to Viet-Nam to fight for that flag. 

Every commanding officer of his had recommended 
that Indiana boy for a decoration. There is now en 
route to Washington a recommendation for the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. But that is the least of his concerns. 

This afternoon I am going to read you a part of a cita- 
tion that crossed my desk last week. This citation de- 
scribes the gallantry of a young marine. He was a pri- 
vate first class—Charles William Bosley—and he came 
from Richmond, Indiana. 

“Under heavy fire from a battalion of the Viet Cong,” 
this is the way his citation reads, “Private First Class 
Bosley noticed that his team’s grenadier had been wounded 
and was lying in a position of imminent danger. Without 
regard for his own safety, Private First Class Bosley un- 
hesitatingly exposed himself to the murderous incoming 
fire to provide covering fire for the wounded man and the 
corpsman who was treating him. Later in the battle, he 
exhibited great presence of mind and unselfishness when 
he saw an enemy grenade land dangerously close to one of 
the casualities. Reacting instantly, he raced to the man 
and pulled him to safety before the grenade exploded. 
Although he sustained painful wounds in the course of the 
night’s engagement, he valiantly continued to assist in the 
defense of the hill against the relentless enemy attack. 
The courage and professionalism he exhibited on this, his 
first encounter with the enemy, contributed in large 
measure to preventing the entire unit from being killed or 
captured.” 

In the name of the President, the Commanding Gen- 
eral has awarded Private First Class Bosley the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action under fire. 

How else can this Nation honor Private First Class 
Bosley and the millions like him who daily risk their lives 
for freedom throughout the world? 

The answer is obvious to me: We can honor him by 
giving him our conviction, our dedication, our determina- 
tion to persevere until brave men shall have shown the 
enemy that the enemy cannot conquer his neighbors by 
force. 


It can give more still. It can give patience—born of 
the knowledge that our national unity and our human 
progress do not just happen and they did not just come 
overnight. It is a lesson to remember. 

We Americans are optimistic. We are hopeful of 
quick solutions to the problems that confront us and I hope 
we never cease to be so. Optimism is the fuel that has 
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fired us. It is the belief that man is not condemned 
forever to life under the tyrant’s heel. 


But freedom is not easily won, nor is it held without 
sacrifice. We have won it and we have held it because 
there are a good many among us who were willing to 
risk our lives and our fortunes in order to preserve our 
freedom and our liberty. We were willing to endure the 
times of confusion and uncertainty to fight in battle and 
to build in peace. 

So we look today to the conflict that rages in far away 
Viet-Nam, where our men and our flag are committed. 
We are confident enough to believe that from the long 
travail of that land will emerge a free and a hopeful na- 
tion. We are wise enough, I hope, to know that more 
fighting, more trouble, and more uncertainty lie ahead 
before its aspirations are fulfilled. 

I cannot give you this evening an assurance of the hour 
or the day when this conflict will end. I can assure you 
that we have sent word to North Viet-Nam, through 
every means available to us, of our earnest willingness to 
negotiate the terms of peace. Twice, with great doubt, 
with reluctance, but with hope and with prayer, we 
stopped our bombing to the North to signal to the entire 
world our plea and our prayer and our hope for peace. 
We waited 37 long days while our President sent repre- 
sentatives to 40 nations but the answer we received from 
Hanoi was always the same story: a stony and contemp- 
tuous reply while more battalions were sent into their 
neighbor's land to join the fighting to kill their neighbors 
and to kill our soldiers. 

We shall continue to try to persuade Hanoi that we 
would rather talk than fight; that negotiation is desirable. 
My closest associates will, in a matter of hours, join any 
representatives they select to sit down at any table in any 
room in any place to attempt to find a solution by nego- 
tiation. But I pledge you, too, that we shall continue 
if they refuse to negotiate, to make them pay a high price 
for their warfare in the South on South Viet-Nam and 
on our men. 

You hear every day, Why don’t we stop our bombing? 
We haven't bombed any embassy in Hanoi. They 
bombed our embassy in Saigon. We haven't bombed 
any hospitals in Hanoi. They bombed and injured some 
of your American boys in a hospital in South Viet-Nam 
today. 

I doubt that you will hear many speeches in this coun- 
try, I doubt that you will see many columns written, I 
doubt that many commentators will spend very much time 
lecturing them for the bombs that they dropped on our 
hospitals. 

I know in the dead of night when they killed our men 
in their barracks while they slept at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the only speeches I heard from all corners coming 
into the White House the next day was against our 
Government. 
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Why didn’t we stop bombing? Well, I thought the 
most effective answer I have ever seen was given by John 
Steinbeck when he answered that Russian friend of his 
who wrote him and asked him to get us to stop bombing. 
He said, “I want to stop bombing. I want to stop the 
war on both sides. But I don’t want to talk about half 
a war. I want to talk about all the war.” 

So when you hear these voices in the days to come, 
the men who exercise the right to dissent, I hope you will 
ask yourselves the question: “I just wonder why we don’t 
talk about all the war? I just wonder why they are 
so anxious to get us to stop bombing to protect our men 
and they never say a word about stopping them from 
infiltrating and killing our men? Why don’t we talk 
about both sides sitting down?” Your President is ready. 

I hope in the days to come that you will just stop, look, 
and listen as you hear these voices talking about what is 
wrong with your country, what is wrong with your Gov- 
ernment, what is wrong with our men, what mistakes we 
have made. And ask them if they won't give a little 
equal time to point out just could it be that the other side 
has made some mistakes, too? 

So let us leave clearly undisputed, without any ques- 
tion or doubt, these thoughts with you this evening: 
This communist aggression will not succeed in South 
Viet-Nam any more than it succeeded anywhere else in 
the world. We shall not ever retreat. We shall not 
break our word to the people of South Viet-Nam. 

We shall meet the challenge of these days that are 
ahead. They will be trying, they will require our best 
patience, but we will meet them with the conviction of 
Abraham Lincoln—that human freedom cannot be the 
province of one race alone. We shall meet it, too, with 
the courage and perseverance of George Rogers Clark— 
a very brave soldier of liberty. 

Destiny brought these two giants through Vincennes, 
I think it is right that in a new time of trial that we should 
rededicate this ground to the cause of freedom which they 
led. 

I know as we go back to the Capital and as we hear 
the discussions in the executive and legislative and judicial 
branches, I know that I will carry with me the strength 
that comes from looking into your eyes and seeing the 
determination in your faces, and believing that you feel 
as I do that every person in the United States in this 
critical hour has an obligation to support the men who 
are pledged to protect that flag wherever we carry it. 

I believe that I speak for each of you when I say—not 
just to you the people of Vincennes, but to you the people 
of America, and to you, any people that may be listening 
tonight—we shall persist and we shall succeed. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m., c.d.t., in the George 
Rogers Clark National Historical Park at Vincennes, Ind. 


As enacted, the bill (H.R. 9599) establishing the George Rogers 
Clark National Historical Park is Public Law 89-517. 
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Louisville, Kentucky 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the 
Airport. July 23, 1966 


Mr. Mayor, Mr. Young, Senator Cooper, Senator Morton, 
Mr. Barnsley, Mr. Bingham, distinguished Members of 
the House and Senate who are traveling with us, my 
friends of Kentucky: 

Mrs, Johnson and I want to express our deepest and 
sincerest thanks to you for coming out here this late in the 
evening, bringing your signs and giving us this warm 
welcome to the great city of Louisville, the wonderful 
State of Kentucky. 

I always get a peculiar pleasure when I set my foot 
on Kentucky soil. And I am sorry that I can’t be here 
longer tonight—at least not this trip. But I am coming 
back. 

The Johnsons always come back to Kentucky, be- 
cause—and I hope this won’t get me in trouble down 
home—Kentucky is where we really started out. 

My father’s mother was born in Russellville. My great- 
great-grandmother was a sister of a Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Joseph Deshea (a major general in the War of 
1812 and a Congressman from Kentucky), and a sister of 
a Congressman from Tennessee, All of them happened 
to be Desheas. 

My great-great-grandfather, John Huffman, was a 
Kentucky farmer until the middle of the last century. 
He did move to Texas, but I hope that you won't hold 
that against him. 

He was really seeking new horizons. He thought that 
that was in the best Kentucky tradition. That Kentucky 
tradition gave us men like Daniel Boone and Casey Jones. 
It also gave us great institutions like the TVA. 

Thirty years ago the people of Kentucky, and this 
whole region, faced an uphill climb. The hill was long, 
and it was steep. But while the rest of the country was 
debating, Kentucky was marching. 

You may, with my economists, keep calling the Upper 
South an exciting new frontier of progress. But you took 
Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal and you converted it into 
the beginning of a Great Society while I was still just a 
junior Congressman. 

This is a good place, I think, and a good time tonight 
for the Governor to announce another step forward. 

The Governor and the delegation and my associates in 
Washington, who all are interested in Kentucky, have 
been working on a plan that we think would be helpful 
to this great State. 


Tonight we can tell you that we have approved the 
request of the State of Kentucky, through its Governor, 
for a grant from the Economic Development Administra- 
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tion for the development of a great new national outdoor 
facility at Lake Barkley State Park. 

The amount of the Federal grant is approximately $4 
million, It will be matched equally by the funds pro- 
vided by the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

The public facility which will be constructed with these 
funds will add to and complete the other facilities planned 
for the Kentucky Lake, and Lake Barkley, and the na- 
tional recreation areas that are now being developed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at your lakes. All of these 
facilities will provide recreational opportunities for more 
than 70 million Americans, who will be located within 
a day’s drive of this beautiful recreational area. It will 
also be available to our fine fighting servicemen and their 
families who have served this country so well and who 
are now stationed at Fort Campbell, which we visited 
earlier this afternoon. 

The immediate area adjacent to the site of this project 
is an area of economic need. And it meets all the tests 
outlined in the Economic Development Act of 1965. 


So we are convinced that the development will make 
a material contribution to the economic well-being of this 
area. It is going to save me some time that I have been 
spending, because I think it is easier to make the grant 
than it is to take the calls from the Governor and the 
Senators from Kentucky and the congressional delegation. 

This area, which is jointly being developed by Federal 
and State and private enterprise, I think is destined to 
become one of this Nation’s most attractive and best out- 
door recreational areas. 


So E am very proud of my Kentucky heritage. And I 
try to live up to it. 

I want to thank you again for your welcome. I want 
to thank you for the contribution this great State has made 
in the Halls of the Congress, in the outstanding leaders 
that you have provided us in this Nation, in the field of 
public service, in the field of journalism, in the field of the 
development of the TVA, and many other worthwhile 
projects. 

I particularly want to thank you for furnishing us the 
most able executive, I think, that we have in the White 
House—Mrs. Bess Clements Abel, a Kentucky girl, who 
walks with kings and prime ministers and never loses the 


common touch to the extent but what she can lecture the 
President. 


So I thank you again for all the contributions of Ken- 
tucky. I hope that you will go right on doing what you 
have been doing since the Johnson family moved away 
to Texas and just keep on setting the standards for the 
rest of us to follow. 


Thank you and good night. 


note: The President spoke at 8:10 p.m., c.d.t., at the airport at 
Louisville, Ky. 
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| JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 

.e 

is | The President’s Remarks at the Post Office Upon Presenting a Citation of Merit 

sf in Connection With the Natural Beauty Program. July 23, 1966 

it 

e 4 Governor Branigin, Mayor Vissing, Senator Hartke, Senator and Mrs. 

L. Bayh, Congressman and Mrs. Hamilton and their three lovely children, 

il distinguished Members of the United States Senate, Governors, Members 

oO | of the Congress, Postmaster James Stanforth, ladies and gentlemen, boys 

» i and girls: 

I came here to Jeffersonville for two reasons: to please my wife and 

I to please myself. Postmaster General Larry O’Brien has been telling 
Lady Bird that the Jeffersonville Post Office has been in the forefront of 

> os the beautification program. 

. Your own very able, progressive, fine leader, your Congressman Lee 

: Hamilton, has been telling me that Jeffersonville has some of the finest 

; people in the United States. 

If you haven’t already guessed it, I think I should let you in on a 
secret. I value Postmaster General Larry O’Brien’s judgment. I value 

: Lady Bird’s judgment. I value Lee Hamilton’s judgment. And here 

: | I am. 

. Without indicating any preference, I will deal with Mrs. Johnson’s 

_ 7 project first. 

, About a year ago we had 16 postmasters at the White House to re- 
ceive an award. Mrs. Johnson presented each one of them with a cita- 

: tion for their outstanding efforts to make their post offices a beautiful 

l addition to their community. 

P Your own Postmaster James Stanforth was not there. The post 

office here was so new that he and his staff had not had a chance to prove 


themselves. Since then, in record time, they have become one of the less 

than 300 out of some 34,000 possible candidates to deserve this citation. 

t And so tonight we are going to present it to them and to you wonderful 
people in this community. 

The inscription reads: “President Lyndon B. Johnson’s natural 

beauty program citation of merit to the community of Jeffersonville, 
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Indiana, and all of its postal employees for maintaining the grounds and 
the exterior of their postal unit in such a manner as to reflect credit upon 
the community and the Post Office Department.” 

I think if Thomas Jefferson, for whom I assume your community 
was named, could be here tonight he would like what I see. 

You know Thomas Jefferson was the father of the Democratic Party. 
Thomas Jefferson felt that the judgment of the many was much to be 
preferred to the decision of the few. 

I am so happy that we can come in here this late in the evening—it 
is 9 o’clock by a watch that was set in some State that we appeared in 
today; I don’t know what time it is here—to see hundreds or thousands of 
people who think enough of their community, their State, and their 
country to come here and give us this welcome, and to participate in this 
civic affair. 

Thomas Jefferson said that the care of human life and happiness 
is the first and only legitimate object of government. And that is what 
we have been doing today. We have been trying to show our concern 
for the care of human life and happiness. We have been trying to make 
it evident that it was the first and legitimate objective of this administra- 
tion and of this Government. 

We believe that we must be strong in order to protect the things that 
we have that other people would like to take away from us. And after 
seeing the headquarters of the 101st Airborne Division this afternoon, we 
have no doubt about our strength. 

But we do not want to be strong in order to be able to wage or win 
wars. We want to be strong so we can prevent war and bring peace. 

Your Government, and your administration, is ready at this hour, as 
it has been every hour since I have been President, to talk instead of fight, 
to negotiate instead of bomb, to reason instead of try to force. 

But this is not a one-way street. It takes two to enter into an agree- 
ment. You can’t have a unilateral treaty. You can’t stop everything 
you are doing unless the other fellow will stop some of the things that he 
is doing. 

So we continuc to hope and work and try to hold our hand out, but 
keep our guard up. 

We want to be strong so that we can have the better things of life, 
better education for our children. We have 24 new education bills that 
we have enacted, we are putting into effect, that will make this year the 
greatest year for education in the history of this Nation. 

We want to be strong so we can have good health, health for our older 
people with medical care so, for the first time in their lives, they will not 
have to depend on their son or son-in-law, or their daughter or daughter- 
in-law, to minister to their needs. So that with dignity and respect they 
can take their admission card and go to a home or to a hospital and re- 
ceive doctors’ care and nursing care and medicine. 


We not only are proud of what we have done for the medical care 
for our older people. But we are glad of what we are doing in the field 
of medical research for our younger people, how we are detecting the 
deficiencies as they appear and trying to correct them before a life 
is ruined or a soul is lost. 

This will be the greatest year for health in this country in the history 
of the American Government. You read all about the prophets of gloom 
and doom. You heard all about the protests. You had all the warnings 
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of what was going to happen when we put medical care in. But July Ist 
came and went. 

The program was put in with a minimum of inconvenience and with 
a maximum of efficiency. And while every hospital didn’t qualify, 90- 
odd percent of them did. The most revolutionary medical program in 
the history of our Nation is now in effect and it is going to serve 
} our country long and well. 

It is here because of people like you—men, women, and children like 
you—that Jefferson believed in, people who would come here and partic- 
ipate in the affairs of their Government, people who believe that the care 
of human life and happiness is the first and only legitimate object 
of government. 

So I think that Jefferson would have been pleased to know what we 
have done in education, what we have done in health, what we have done 
in beautification, what we have done to conserve our resources, what we 
have done to develop our recreation areas, what we have done to try to 
wage a war on poverty, what we have done to improve our skills, what 
we have done to train additional manpower, what we have done to reduce 
unemployment, what we have done to increase wages, what we have done 

to improve minimum wages and hours. 
All of these things involve the care of human life and happiness. 
That is the first and only legitimate object of government. 
Here, tonight, in Jeffersonville, I salute Thomas Jefferson and his 
} followers. I also salute Lee Hamilton because that is the second reason 
that I wanted to come here. I wanted to meet personally you people 
that he has been talking to me so much about. 

Lee Hamilton has been one of the outstanding freshmen Congress- 
men ever since the first day he appeared in Washington. He has always 
voted his conscience and he hasn’t always voted for me. The people of 

Indiana have done the same. 

Even when we disagree, it is easy to respect people who stand up and 
look like he looks, who stand up and state what they believe with the sin- 
cerity and the conviction that he does. This Congressman, and his new 
generation which he represents, has joined with other Congressmen from 
both parties to help us pass more creative legislation for the care of human 
life and happiness, for the benefit of human beings, than any Congress 
has ever passed in all the history of the United States. 

Now I have made no secret of the fact that in my opinion there has 
never been a better Congress. There have been few times in American 
history when a President of the United States would ever make a state- 
ment like that, though. I am not sure that all of you would want to make 
a statement like that if you would pick up a paper and see what the Con- 
gress says about me sometimes. George Washington, our first President, 
once warned that his Congress was about “to form the worst government 
on earth.” 
Another great President, Theodore Roosevelt, said that he would 
like to turn 16 lions loose on his Congress. When someone pointed out 
that the lions might make a mistake, he replied, “Not if they stay there 
long enough.” 

Well, I spent almost 24 years in the Congress as a Member and about 
5 years as a servant, 4 years as majority leader and 2 years as minority 
leader. So it is with some humility that I say tonight that this present 
89th Congress, as Luci would say, is “the greatest.” 





—————~ 
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Well now, how do you confirm that? And why do you say that? 
What proof do you have? 

First of all, they passed legislation to fulfill a promise made more 
than a century ago, a promise of emancipation. Abraham Lincoln, more 
than 100 years ago, signed the Emancipation Proclamation. But it was 
a proclamation and not a fact. 

Today, where once some people were afraid to vote, they now 
proudly walk into the polling place with their chin up and their chest out. 

This Congress passed legislation to ease the burden of sickness. To- 
day, although everyone must face old age, they are no longer dependent 
on their kinfolks for their medical care. 

They passed legislation that should brighten every classroom in 
America. This year we will spend, in appropriations, $10 billion more 
on education and health than we were spending on those subjects when 
I became President less than 3 yearsago. That is progress. 

And that does show that the Congress, as well as the Cabinet and 
the President, are concerned with what Jefferson said was the object of 
government: the care of human life and happiness. 

Once the children of poverty began life on a hopeless road toward 
despair. Tonight they at least have some new hope. They are at least 
receiving some new training. And we are at least making taxpayers out 
of taxeaters of a few weeks ago. 

We passed a poverty program for $750 million for 1 year and then 
$1 billion 500 million for the next year, more than double. For the third 
year, notwithstanding the fact that we have 400,000 men in the Viet-Nam 
area fighting to protect our security, our liberty, and our freedom, we will 
pass a program of $1 billion 750 million this year in order to provide for 
the needs of the underprivileged and try to prepare them and train them 
to make their own way in life. 

This Congress told our cities and told our industries that they had 
to stop polluting our water and poisoning our air. 


This Congress passed legislation to dam our rivers to prevent floods, 
to produce power, to provide beaches, to build playgrounds for our chil- 
dren, and to add more parks to the national domain than any other 
similar period in history. 

They gave us the blueprints for a rapid rail system to carry our com- 
muters of tomorrow. We have designed and will shortly let a contract 
on a supersonic airplane that will fly more than 2,000 miles an hour and 
transport hundreds of passengers around the globe. 


They passed a farm bill that puts more income in the farmer's 
pocket and at the same time allows him to compete at home and abroad. 
They have reduced farm surpluses that one time hung heavy over every 
farmer’s head to the lowest minimum that we have had in a dozen years. 

And finally, with some help, some pleasant persuading, they served 
notice that we will battle with all we have to preserve the bounty of the 
land and the beauty of the countryside. 


Thanks to Senator Yarborough, they passed a new GI bill to help 
our veterans get an education after they have fought for our liberty. 


And lest Lee Hamilton, Senator Yarborough, and the other Senators 
and Congressmen think that we say, “Well done,” and “This is the end of 
the day and there is nothing for tomorrow,” I might add quickly, “The 
job is not yet finished.” 
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Democracy’s work is never finished. But there is no doubt in my 
mind of the road that we are going to take. We are going to continuc 
to plow the furrow and go full steam straight ahead. 

We will give new meaning to the American promise of justice and 
, equality. 

We will honor our commitments abroad. And we will do it without 
neglecting our duties at home. 

While we are doing all that I told you we are doing, we have been 

maintaining 400,000 men—and they have been giving a mighty good 
account of themselves—in Viet-Nam, and we have got the lowest deficit 
this year that we have had since 1960. 
, Now I am not sure you have read about that. I have announced it. 
But if you haven’t read about it, you have heard about it, and you are 
going to hear more about it between now and the time I leave my present 
office. 

We are going to do all of this, and we are going to do more of it be- 
cause we know now that it can be done. Men like your Congressmen 
have proved for us that this job can be done during the last 2 years and 
we are going to doit the next 2 years. 

We have proved that there is enough room at the table for all of us. 
We don’t have to fight like cats—the businessman, the worker, the farmer, 
) the Democrat and the Republican. I am here to tell you that notwith- 
standing any rumors you might have heard, that big table is growing 
bigger every day. 

Two years ago, in the heat of a presidential election campaign, I 
came to Indiana. I told your neighbors in Evansville that I was not mad 
at anybody. I said that I had not come to Indiana to say anything bad 
about anybody. I said that I did not want to fight with anybody; that all 
} I wanted was to try to do my best to put my Nation’s best foot forward, to 
try to find an area of agreement for my fellow men and try to help unite 
my country instead of divide my country. It may be old-fashioned, but I 

still believe that my country does most things right. 
| I know there are some that like to keep it a secret, but I take great 
pride in talking about what we are doing to educate little children, what 
we are doing to help older people when they are sick, what we are doing 
to try to increase the freedom of the farmer and increase his income at the 
: same time, and what we have done in 5 years to get 7 million more people 
jobs at an average factory wage in this country of $112 a week, the highest 

that was ever realized by any industrial nation. I am proud of those 
| things. 

I am sorry that we had difficulties in the Dominican Republic. But 
Tam glad that it isnot a Communist government today. 

I am sorry that we have our men in Viet-Nam. But I had rather 
have them there with honor, doing their duty, keeping their commitment, 
carrying that flag with pride and honor, than to tuck their tail and come 
running home and break their word. And if I know anything about 
those men, they had rather be there doing it, too. 

When they talk to you about all these horrors, you ask them whether 
it is from the men who are there or the men who don’t want to be there, or 
who it is that feels that this Nation should not act with honor. I get about 
100 letters a week from those men. And I have yet to get one letter from 
a man that says to me that he wants to get out and come home; that he 
does not want to stay there and do his job. 
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They are my single greatest source of strength, the men on the front 
lines. I saw them in the hospitals the first of the week. I saw them on 
the boat, the ones that are now being treated. I saw them at the 10\st 
Airborne this afternoon. I take great pride in how our men feel about 
their country. 

I think the time has come in America for us to find some of the good 
things that America is doing instead of spending all of our time complain- 
ing about the faults we have. 

I remember a great man who served 50 years in Washington and 
heard a lot of speeches made. He served with over 3,000 Congressmen 
and Senators. He served with 6 or 7 Presidents. He used to say he 
served “with” them, not “under” them. He was Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

He always said, when he had finished the day’s work and he had 
come down and had heard about the complaints and the errors, and the 
mistakes and the criticism, “It is mighty easy to make a point about any- 
thing and anybody.” He said he never could forget what his father of 11 
children said to him one time: that any donkey can kick a barn down, but 
it takes an awful good carpenter to build one. 

So I want to try to unite this country, to bring peace to it and to bring 
progress to it. I believe all my fellow men want to do the same. We 
may have different views and different routes to follow, but as your Pres- 
ident tonight I want to say that is what lamtrying todo. Iam trying it 
with all the energy and whatever ability I possess. 


I am trying to use whatever experience I have gained in the House, 
in the Senate, and in the Government to make progress for our people. 
And we are having some little success. 


My short visit to four States today tells me that we have reason to 
raise our hopes. For “if,” as Abraham Lincoln said, “the end comes out 
all right, it will not be the President who does it, it will not be the Congress 
which does it, but it will really be the good sense of the American people.” 


I have seen that good sense today. As I leave here after my seventh 
or cighth appearance, I want to say that you have helped to refill the wells 
of my hopes for my country. I never have any doubt about it. But now 
and then we have some writers that go out on the countryside and make 


their private reports. I read those reports and wonder. But today I 
came and I saw. 


I don’t want to put my judgment up against theirs. And I don’t 
want to speak with any finality. But before I conclude I just want to say 
that whatever little experience I have had in understanding human na- 
ture and knowing and loving people, somehow or other I get the general 
impression that the people of this country are ready and willing to follow a 
constructive course instead of a destructive course; that they want one 
who builds instead of one who tears down, that they would rather have 
a carpenter handling matters than a donkey handling them. 

I don’t have any particular sample polls to give you here tonight. 
But somehow or other I think that in the good old American tradition, in 
the city hall, the county seat, the statehouse, and finally in the Congress, 
that the American people are going to vote for the men that try to unite 
them instead of the men that try to divide them, that they are going to sup- 
port the men that they think refuse to play on the bigotry and the preju- 
dice and spend their time complaining. They are going to vote for the 
people who spend their time building and speaking constructively. 
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So it gives me a lot of pleasure to come here to this beautiful site 
and look at what you have done with your post office, and most of all look 
at what you have done with yourselves. 

I owe Lee Hamilton a debt for really making me come. We have 
a lot of pickets that like to set themselves up around the White House. 
This is a day when people like to march. And Lec has really been picket- 
4 ing the White House. I thought it would be easier to come over here 
tonight than to spend next month explaining to him why I couldn't. 

So here Iam! 

You have done more for me than I have done for vou. But in the 

days ahead, let’s enter a little compact. Let’s do something for each 
other and thus do something for the men that are protecting our freedom 
and our liberties and thus doing something for our country. 

We have the very best system of government in all the world. And 
we have the very best country in all the world. We have more prosperity 





than any other people in all the world. 
Instead of feeling sorry for yourselves and developing a martyr com- 
) plex, I would like to express this hope: that you go home tonight and think 


about how many blessings you have. 

As I walked down that line today and I saw those seriously wounded 
men, I thought of the men that had died for me in order that I could be 
free, not only my generation, but several before mine. 

So I think we ought to count our blessings once ina while. We have 
} a lot to be thankful for. So when you leave here, go home and thank 
Him who is responsible for it all. ‘Thank the good Lord Almighty. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:50 p.m., c.s.t., at the Post Office in Jeffersonville, Ind. 





President’s Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia 


Statement by the President on Receiving the Report on 
the Metropolitan Police Department. 
July 23, 1966 


A year ago I asked an outstanding group of District 
citizens to serve as the President’s Commission on Crime 
in the District of Columbia, and to find out why the Dis- 
trict was losing the battle against crime and what had to 
be done to win it. ‘The Commission, with the help of an 
able staff, has carefully but vigorously sought the 
answers. I am pleased today to have the first fruits of its 
work. I am particularly pleased to see that this report 
contains specific recommendations for action, and I look 
forward to receiving the further recommendations of the 
Commission in its final report. 

The report on the Metropolitan Police Department in 
the District deals with a crucial front in our war on 
crime. I said last July that I wanted the District to have 
the best police force in the United States. The police, 
after all, are on the front line in society’s struggle against 
crime. Their organization, their standards, their train- 
ing, their equipment, and their operations must be the 


best. There must be mutual respect and cooperation be- 
tween the police and the community. 


We have made a small beginning. Grants under the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 and increased 
funds appropriated by the Congress have made possible 
the establishment of the Tactical Force, an increase in the 
number of scout cars and radio-equipped patrolmen, and 
the use of civilian employees to free more policemen for 
police work. During this same period, the number of re- 
ported criminal homicides, robberies, house breakings, and 
auto thefts decreased from the previous year. Indeed, 
excluding petty larceny, the total of criminal offenses re- 
ported in the District was lower in fiscal year 1966 than in 
fiscal year 1965. 

This experience shows that we can increase police effec- 
tiveness against crime when we have the will to do so. 
Now the Commission has provided the guidelines for more 
substantial efforts. Its recommendations have been de- 
veloped with the care that a major reorganization of the 
Police Department requires. It has had assistance from 
experienced consultants, including the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, who are knowledgeable about 
the experience of police departments in other cities. ‘The 
Police Department and the Board of Commissioners have 
been consulted. The public has been given full oppor- 
tunity to express its views. 
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The Commissioner’s recommendations range from a 
reorganization of the top command structure of the Police 
Department and consolidation of its field forces, to spe- 
cific suggestions on such things as recruitment procedures, 
communications systems, and methods by which to im- 
prove relations between the police and the community. 
In short, this report is a blueprint for action. I expect ac- 
tion. I am asking the Board of Commissioners for a 
report in 90 days on the steps being taken to carry out the 
Commission’s recommendations, and for further progress 
reports to me periodically thereafter. 

NoTE: The “Report of the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia on the Metropolitan Police Department” 


(Government Printing Office, 95 pp.) was made available with the 
statement. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Corporation’s Report for 1965. 
July 26, 1966 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is a useful instru- 
ment in America’s effort to build a stronger economy, and 
a more secure foundation for world peace. 

The CCC is the financial mechanism through which 
‘we share our food abundance with the hungry people of 
other nations. 

It is a principal means through which we work to 
balance supply and demand, to maintain ever-normal 
granary reserves, to expand agricultural exports, and to 
provide a floor under the farmer’s returns from com- 
modity sales. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


The Food for Freedom bill, now awaiting final Con- 
gressional action, is a firm expression of our national 
policy—and of the personal desire of most citizens to share 
our food abundance in the interest of world peace. 

No longer is it our policy merely to share what is left 
over from cash markets. Rather, we shall plan our shar- 
ing in accord with the needs and best interests of the 
developing countries and their own resources. 

But we know that we cannot provide for all the world’s 
food needs, even if we were to bring every acre of Ameri- 
can soil under cultivation. Thus our food aid programs 
must, and will, benefit those who demonstrate their will- 
ingness to help themselves by a deeper commitment to 
agricultural development. 


SURPLUSES AND EXPORTS 


Farm programs authorized by the Congress from 1961 
through 1965 have helped farmers bring their production 
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of surplus grains and other products into line with demand. 
They have enabled the CCC to reduce inventories that 
had grown too large. Storage and handling costs have 
been reduced $500,000 a day. 

Surplus grain is no longer a threat to the livestock in- 
dustry. Cash receipts from livestock products are up, and 
the outlook for the industry is bright. 


Meanwhile, our exports of agricultural products are 
setting new records. They are expected to total 40 per- 
cent more this year than in 1960, due largely to tre- 
mendous increases in feed grains, wheat, and soybean 
exports. Farm commodity exports amount to one-fourth 
the value of all U.S. merchandise exported—and thus 
are vital in creating the foreign exchange necessary to carry 
on all of our business with foreign countries. The balance 
of payments problem is alleviated by our expanding agri- 
cultural exports that are aided in various ways through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


FARM INCOME 


The domestic farm programs that have brought sur- 
pluses down have carried farm income up. In 1965, net 
farm income was fully a fifth higher than in 1960 and is 
expected to be up another billion dollars this year, reach- 
ing the highest level in history except for the postwar years 
of 1947 and 1948. Income per farm has risen 55 per- 
cent since 1960. 

This is heartening progress, but we still have a long way 
to go toward our goal of full parity of income for the 
American farmer. 

Though farm prices have increased 4 percent since 
1960, they still are 14 percent below what they were in 
1952. And this 4 percent increase in farm prices did 
not keep pace with the 8 percent increase in farm pro- 
duction costs during that same period. 

And though the gap between farmer and non-farmer 
income was narrowed by 18 percent in the past five and 
a half years, farmers still earn only two-thirds per capita 
of what non-farmers earn. 

We cannot rest until we have achieved full parity of 
income for the American farmer. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With grain surpluses nearly gone and demands increas- 
ing, farmers now look forward eagerly to the opportunity 
to increase production. We have already increased the 
national rice acreage allotment by 10 percent and the 
national wheat allotment by 15 percent. We have twice 
increased the milk support price in recent months to en- 
courage dairy farmers to remain on the land, to increase 
production, and thus to assure consumers a continued, 
adequate supply of dairy products. We are carefully 
watching farm commodity supply-demand situations, and 
we will use our program authorities to encourage increased 
production whenever this appears desirable. 
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The flexibility of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
and of the Commodity Credit Corporation, enables us 
to encourage increased or decreased production, as na- 
tional needs and market conditions require. 

The legislation now available, together with that near- 
ing enactment, will help us continue our progress toward 
parity of income. That goal is no longer a long-range 
hope. It is within our reach—hopefully within this 
decade. It can be achieved not merely by the large and 
highly capitalized producers, but by all efficient family- 
type farmers regardless of race or geography. 

Like all policy objectives of a truly great society, parity 
of income is a classless objective, for it will serve the best 
interest of every citizen. 

We shall use such institutions as the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to work for parity of income. We shall strive 
to keep them dynamic and viable and ready, always, to 
meet our iuture needs. 


It is a pleasure to transmit to you the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s report for 1965. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
July 26, 1966 
NoTE: The “Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration, 1965” (39 pp., Government Printing Office, 1966), was 
made available with the text of the President’s message. 


Demonstration Cities Bill 


Statement by the President Following Approval of 
Bill by the Senate Housing Subcommittee. 
July 27, 1966 


I applaud the action of the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee today in reporting out the Demonstration Cities 
Bill. 

This bill offers new and exciting opportunities for our 
citizens in cities across the country, large and small. The 
action of the Senate Subcommittee is good news for the 
future of our cities and the millions of Americans who live 
in cities. 

The bill is the first step towards new schools, new job 
opportunities; adequate health and community facilities; 
and rapid and economical transportation. It is the first 
step on the road in which city dwellers can live with hope 
and dignity, without fear, and with a pride not only in their 
home and in their neighborhood, but in their entire city. 

I hope that the full Committee and the Senate will act 
promptly on this measure. 

NOTE: The statement was read by the Deputy Press Secretary to 
the President, Robert Fleming, at his news conference at 11:50 a.m., 


on Wednesday, July 27, 1966. It was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Eradication of the Screwworm 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill 
Authorizing Cooperation With Mexico. 
July 27, 1966 


I have today signed into law a bill which would allow 
us to join with the Republic of Mexico in a program to 
eradicate the screwworm, a major livestock pest, from 
most of North America. 

The screwworm maims and kills by infesting wounds 
on warmblooded animals. Until recently, it was re- 
sponsible for losses running as high as $100 million a year 
to cattlemen in the United States alone. 

We now know how to control this pest by breaking the 
reproductive cycle of the screwworm fly. Through a co- 
operative program of Federal and State governments and 
the livestock industry, we have virtually freed the United 
States of established populations of the insect. 

But there are drawbacks to the present method. It 
costs us nearly $5 million a year to maintain an artificial 
barrier of 2,000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific Ocean—and even this does not rid Mexico of the 
screwworm problem. 

Last spring, livestock producers on both sides of the 
border formally requested our governments to study the 
feasibility of pushing the defensive barrier against screw- 
worm down to a narrow section of southern Mexico, such 
as the 140-mile Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Such a bar- 
rier—benefiting both nations—could be maintained at 
a fraction of the present cost. 

The legislation I have signed today is actually standby 
authority to proceed with this plan, should it prove feasi- 
ble and desirable. 

This measure is another example of the spirit of co- 
operation and warm friendship which exists between the 
people of Mexico and the United States. With it, we 
shall demonstrate once again that by working together we 
can bring great benefits to the people of both our lands. 


note: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 14888) is Public Law 89-521. 


World Records for Aircraft 
Speed and Altitude 


Announcement of Presentation of Certificates to 
Col. Robert L. Stephens and Lt. Col. Walter F. Daniel. 
July 27, 1966 


The President today congratulated two Air Force 
pilots, who as members of the YF—12A test force, estab- 
lished three absolute and six jet class world records in one 
day. These men are Col. Robert L. Stephens and Lt. 
Col. Walter F. Daniel. 
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Colonel Stephens received official certificates for setting 
the new world speed record of more than 2,070 miles per 
hour and a new altitude record of over 80,259 feet. 

Colonel Daniel received certificates for establishing new 
speed records of more than 1,640 miles per hour and 
1,680 miles per hour over the 500 and 1,000 kilometer 
closed circuit courses. 

On May 1, 1965, the President announced that the 
United States Air Force has claimed new world records 
for aircraft speed on a straight course of over 2,000 miles 
per hour and on a closed course of 1,688 miles per hour. 
These records were formerly held by the Soviet Union. 

The United States’ accomplishments, made in a YF- 
12A aircraft, have now been recognized as official world 
records by the Féderation Aéronautique Internationale, 
headquartered in Paris, and by the National Aeronautic 
Association in Washington. 


Bureau of Land Management 


Announcement of Appointment of 
Boyd L. Rasmussen as Director. 
July 27, 1966 


President Johnson today announced appointment of 
Boyd L. Rasmussen, a career civil servant with 31 years 
of Forest Service experience, as Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Bureau of Land Management. 

Since January 1964 Mr. Rasmussen has been Deputy 
Chief of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
responsible for the Service’s operations involving State and 
private forestry, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
He has had charge of the Forest Service’s Cooperative 
Forestry Programs and insect and disease control through- 
out the 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

“Mr. Rasmussen’s long experience with land and re- 
source management, his demonstrated executive ability 
and his highly developed sense of good community rela- 
tions make him a natural choice for this new assignment, 
one of the most challenging in the natural resource field,” 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall said. 

The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for 
managing some 460 million acres of public domain, and 
for the Federal Government’s mineral interests in lands 
reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean. 


Mr. Rasmussen succeeds Charles H. Stoddard, who was 
reassigned last month to the post of Director of the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Resources Program Staff. 

Born April 19, 1913, in Glenns Ferry, Idaho, he grew 
up in Ontario, Oreg., and received a bachelor of science 
degree in forestry from Oregon State University in 1935. 

He started with the Forest Service soon after his grad- 
uation, at the Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station in Portland, Oreg. From 1938 to 1942 
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he served as District Forest Ranger on the Siskiyou and 
Willamette National Forests in Oregon, and on the 
Mount Baker National Forest in Washington. He 
worked as Timber Staff Officer on the Umatilla and 
Siuslaw National Forests from 1942 to 1950, when he 
became Forest Supervisor of the Siuslaw National Forest 
at Corvallis, Oreg. 

In 1952 he was assigned to the Forest Service’s Division 
of Fire Control in Washington, D.C., and was promoted 
in 1954 to Assistant Regional Forester in charge of Fire 
Control and State and Private Forestry programs in the 
Forest Service Intermountain Region, headquartered in 
Ogden, Utah. The region covered Utah, Nevada, 
Southern Idaho, and Western Wyoming. 

Mr. Rasmussen was brought back to Washington, D.C., 
in 1959 as Assistant to the Deputy Chief in charge of 
National Forest Resource Management. Two years later 
he was named Regional Forester in charge of the North- 
ern (Rocky Mountain) Region, in Missoula, Mont., 
covering Montana, Northern Idaho, Northeastern Wash- 
ington, and parts of North and South Dakota. He was 
promoted to Deputy Chief of the Forest Service after 
nearly 3 years in the Missoula post. 


American Airlines, Inc. 


Executive Order 11291 Creating an Emergency 
Board. July 27, 1966 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE A Dis- 
PUTE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AIRLINES, ING., AND 
CERTAIN OF Its EMPLOYEES 


WuHerEAS a dispute exists between the American Air- 
lines, Inc., a carrier, and certain of its employees repre- 
sented by the Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO, a labor organization; and 

Wuereas this dispute has not heretofore been adjusted 
under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 

Wuereas this dispute, in the judgment of the National 
Mediation Board, threatens substantially to interrupt in- 
terstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive a section 
of the country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Sections 10 and 201 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 160 and 181, respectively), I hereby 
create a board of three members, to be appointed by me, 
to investigate this dispute. No member of the board 
shall be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any orga- 
nization of airline employees or any carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the President with 
respect to this dispute within thirty days from the date 
of this order. 
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As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the American 
Airlines, Inc., or by its employees, in the conditions out 
of which this dispute arose. 

Lynpon B. Jounson 
The White House 
July 27, 1966 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:18 p.m., July 27, 
1966] 


Child Health Program in Low- 
Income Neighborhoods 


Announcement of Initial Project Grants in 
Federal-State Program. July 28, 1966 


President Johnson today announced the start of a new 
comprehensive child health program in low-income 
neighborhoods with initial project grants from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare totaling 
$14.7 million. 

The grants were made to 14 hospitals, schools of medi- 
cine, and public health agencies in 8 cities and 16 semi- 
rural counties to provide medical and dental attention to 
needy children. About 1 million children live in these 
target areas. 

The comprehensive health projects, which are being 
supported under a provision of the 1965 Social Security 
Amendments, will operate through neighborhood schools 
and clinics in an attempt to examine every preschool and 
school-age child. 

These preliminary health screenings for defects in vision, 
hearing, teeth, and other symptoms of trouble will be fol- 
lowed by thorough diagnostic workups for children who 
show any indication of having a health problem. If 
parents cannot provide the needed health care because of 
low income, project workers will see that each child re- 
ceives the health care he requires. 

Surveys of neglected health problems among 22 million 
children in poor and near poor families indicate: 

—More than half of these children never see a dentist; 

—Thousands lose the sight of one eye before they enter 

school because of defects that can readily be cor- 
rected, if discovered early; and 

—More than 2.5 million children last year suffered 

from diseases that vaccines could have prevented. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Octtinger, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Welfare Administration, which administers the 
program, stated that the first project grants were made “in 
areas where the need for health services is great and where 
the facilities and medical personnel who will operate the 
projects have the highest qualifications.” 

Through these projects and others that will be started 
under the program, she said, knowledge will be gained on 
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how to reach every child who lacks the health care he 
needs both expeditiously and effectively in every 
community. 

The further expansion of health care to needy children 
throughout the country can be provided under title XIX 
of the Social Security Amendments, which authorizes 
States to establish statewide medical assistance programs 
for people on low incomes. The Federal Government 
will pay half or more of the cost of these State programs. 

Last week Nebraska joined 12 other States and Puerto 
Rico in having a federally-approved program. ‘Twenty 
other States expect to have medical assistance programs 
under title XIX in operation by the end of this year. 

The grants and projects under the comprehensive child 
health program are as follows: 

Chicago, Ill. $2,941,819 to the Chicago Board of 
Health to establish comprehensive health care (COMP- 
CARE) centers in low-income areas throughout the city. 

Project director: Donaldson F. Rawlings, M.D., chief, 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Illinois Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Boston, Mass. $224,000 to Beth Israel Hospital to 
operate a comprehensive health care program, including 
a clinic in the low-income Roxbury area. 

Project director: Robert B. Berg, M.D., pediatrician- 
in-chief, Beth Israel Hospital and assistant professor of 
pediatrics, Harvard University Medical School. 

Kansas City, Mo. $939,513 to Children’s Mercy Hos- 
pital to provide comprehensive medical and dental care 
in low-income areas in Kansas City. 

Project director: Ned W. Smull, M.D., director and 
chairman of pediatrics, Children’s Mercy Hospital. 

Minneapolis, Minn. $1,049,440 to Minneapolis 
Health Department for a comprehensive health care pro- 
gram in Minneapolis’ low-income area. 

Project director: Evelyn E. Hartman, M.D., Director 
of Maternal and Child Health, Minneapolis Health 
Department. 

New York, N.Y. $1,589,738 to New York University 
Medical Center-Bellevue Hospital for a comprehensive 
health care program in low-income neighborhoods in the 
Bellevue Hospital District (from 42d to Houston Streets, 
from the East to the Hudson Rivers). 

Project director: Saul Krugman, M.D., professor and 
chairman, Department of Pediatrics, New York Univer- 
sity Medical Center. 

$413,535 to the New York City Health Department- 
Rockaway Peninsula Area to provide comprehensive 
health care, through the Rockaway Health Center, in low- 
income neighborhoods in the Rockaways. 

Project director: Mary C. McLaughlin, M.D., Acting 
Commissioner for Community Health Services, New York 
City Department of Health. 

$1,163,730 to Albert Einstein College of Medicine to 
establish and conduct comprehensive health care centers 
in low-income neighborhoods of the Bronx. 

Project director: Marcus D. Kagel, M.D., dean, Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. 
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Baltimore, Md. $2,066,125 to Baltimore Health De- — 


partment to operate five comprehensive health care cen- 
ters in low-income areas in Baltimore. 

Project director: Jimmie L. Rhyne, M.D., Assistant 
Commissioner of Health for Child Health Services, Balti- 
more City Health Department. 

$1,252,555 to Johns Hopkins Hospital to provide com- 
prehensive health services in low-income areas adjacent to 
the hospital. 

Project director: Mohren Tiai, M.D., associate pro- 
fessor of pediatrics, The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Columbus, Ohio. $1,089,671 to Columbus Health 
Department and Children’s Hospital to provide compre- 
hensive health care in Columbus’ 
neighborhoods. 

Project director: J. Philip Ambuel, M.D., medical 
director of Out-patient Department, Children’s Hospital. 

Clarke, Decatur, Wayne, and Lucas Counties, Iowa. 
$340,308 to State Services for Crippled Children to estab- 
lish and conduct comprehensive health care centers in 
these low-income Iowa counties. 

Project director: Sidney Kripke, M.D., State Services 
for Crippled Children, University of Iowa. 

Tri-County, Colo. (Adams, Arapahoe, and Douglas). 
$627,000 to the Tri-County Health Department to pro- 
vide comprehensive health care through four centers in 
low-income areas. 

Project director: William S. Haynes, M.D., M.P.H., 
public health officer, Aurora, Colo. 

Philadelphia, Pa. $443,950 to the Children’s Hospital 
to operate a comprehensive health care program in adja- 
cent Southeast Philadelphia low-income neighborhoods. 

Project director: Alfred Bongiovani, M.D., physician- 
in-chief, Children’s Hospital. 

Charlottesville, Va. $573,906 to the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine to provide comprehensive 
health care through special clinics serving low-income 
areas in the nine rural counties surrounding Charlottes- 
ville. 

Project director: William G. Thurman, M.D., pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of Pediatrics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Medicine. 


low-income 


American Servicemen and Savings 
Bond Anniversary Stamp 


The Presidenit’s Remarks at the Unveiling Ceremony for 
the New 5-Cent Stamp. July 28, 1966 


Postmaster General O’Brien, Congressman Greigg, dis- 
tinguished students, Members of the Cabinet, Members 
of the Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

Today we have come here to unveil a new postage 
stamp which embodies the spirit of the American people 
and carries their voice to the entire world. 
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It began as an idea and a conviction shared by a group 
of junior high school students in Sioux City, Iowa. I 
welcome some of those students to the East Room here 
today. 

These young Americans felt that there should ke a 
postage stamp telling our servicemen how much we ap- 
preciate their sacrifices. ‘They pooled their nickels and 
their dimes and they rented a billboard in Sioux City and 
another billboard here in Washington. Those billboards 
showed the American flag and the message: “American 
Servicemen, we appreciate you.” 

Last February, when Postmaster General O’Brien was 
in Des Moines, Congressman Stanley Greigg and the Sioux 
City students presented him with stamp petitions con- 
taining more than 50,000 names. A month later there 
were another 50,000 names added—and the list con- 
tinued to grow as students from all over the country picked 
up the idea. 

Congressman Greigg suggested that this message for 
our servicemen be combined with the Savings Bond Anni- 
versary Stamp. 

I think the result of that suggestion is excellent. There 
is no better way for us to support our fighting men than 
to buy savings bonds. And that is just what the people 
of this country have been doing. 

Since the increase in the interest rate on savings bonds 
last February, the total bond pledges have already in- 
creased more than 11 percent. 

And thanks to the magnificent work of the Postmaster 
General and his very excellent staff, our Federal Govern- 
signed up in this movement as a result of this effort. 

A 2-month campaign that ended June 30 has secured 
Federal employee pledges of $416 million for 1966—twice 
the amount that we had at the start of the drive. More 
than 800,000 additional Federal employees have been 
signed up in this movement as a result of this effort. 


Seventeen departments and agencies pledged up to 90 
percent or better, and thus qualified for the Minuteman 
flag. There will be one here in the White House, I am 
proud to say. Our employees had 100 percent participa- 
tion. I am grateful to each of them for helping us in 
this effort. 


Twenty-nine other departments and agencies signed up 
between 75 percent and 89 percent of all of their 
employees. 

Now this is a very remarkable achievement. But I 
hope that none of us look upon it as final. The heads 
of all departments and agencies I would hope would try 
to maintain this momentum. Federal employees just 
should set the example by investing in their country’s 
future. 


Before I unveil the stamp, I should like to announce 
that when it goes on sale in Sioux City next October 26, it 
will also go on all White House mail for the duration of 
the issue. 

We are very proud of these servicemen who daily risk 
their lives at freedom’s gate. And we want every single 
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one of them to know that we support them in the magnifi- 
cent job that they are doing throughout the world. 

With the issue of this stamp, millions of American voices 
will go up in unison. They will be voices that no number 
of demonstrators will ever be able to drown out. 

I commend them to any and all who would doubt the 
purpose or the resolve of the United States of America. 

For these voices mean that we are a nation of our 
word—that we are proud of the brave Americans in uni- 
form who back our words with deeds. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. The stamp was designed by Stevan Dohanos, who 
based his design on a news photograph by Bob Noble, showing the 
American flag with the Statue of Liberty in the background. It 


will carry the inscriptions, “We Appreciate Our Servicemen” and 
“United States Savings Bonds, 25th Anniversary.” 


Law Enforcement Assistance Program 


Letter to the President From the Attorney General 
Reporting on the Program for Fiscal Year 1966. 
July 28, 1966 


Dear Mr. President 


I am pleased to report to you that an effective new front 
in the war on crime has been well established by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Program. 

It has been less than a year since Congress authorized 
this program. Yet it is already producing widespread 
action to improve virtually every phase of criminal justice. 

Even while the entire scope of the crime problem is 
still under study by two Presidential commissions, LEA 
is focusing immediate attention on basic problems in our 
system of criminal justice—a system so far denied the 
benefits of science, research and development which have 
revolutionized other fields. 

Under LEA, new approaches and techniques are being 
tested in such areas as application of modern scientific 
methods to law enforcement, police-community relations 
and training of police and correctional personnel. 

For the first time in history, crime is being attacked 
through a federal partnership which unites local, state and 
national efforts. 

The Department of Justice is greatly encouraged by the 
progress to date. This progress will be accelerated by the 
proposed increase in appropriations for the second fiscal 
year from $7.2 to $13.7 million. 

National response has been heartening. More than 
360 projects have been proposed. A total of $6,957,911 
in LEA funds was allocated during fiscal 1966 to 83 
projects in 30 states. Many other proposals are now 
being considered for LEA support under the second year 
program. 

This is not, it should be noted, a subsidy program. 
The purpose of LEA is to encourage and support promis- 
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ing experimental approaches in communities willing to 
pioneer them. 

But an equal part of the program is to evaluate the re- 
sults of these programs and disseminate the findings and 
conclusions to law enforcement bodies all over the country, 
so that the entire nation may benefit. 

Judging from early results of the first year of the pro- 
gram, I am encouraged and believe that the benefits will 
be substantial. I believe the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act will, increasingly, be recognized as a major advance 
in the war which you and the Administration are waging 
against crime. 

The following is a brief summary of the LEA program 
for fiscal 1966. 

Potice TRAINING AND MANPOWER: Few professions 
are as demanding as law enforcement. Recognizing this, 
LEA is putting particular emphasis on police training. 
During fiscal 1966, $1,321,013 in LEA funds was com- 
mitted to 17 training projects. 

One project, in South Carolina, involves training 3,000 
policemen through closed-circuit television. Another, in 
New Jersey, provides for statewide training via mobile 
classrooms. A Chicago project is seeking scientific an- 
swers to the central question: what type of person can be 
a good policeman? 

Methods of better utilizing available manpower are 
sought in several projects. One, for example, involves 
round-the-clock helicopter police patrols above Lakewood, 
California. 

Community Retations: To serve effectively, a police- 
man must understand his community and be understood 
by the community. 

A number of LEA-funded projects seek to build better 
two-way communication between the police and the 
community. 

For example, one is designed to give training in commu- 
nity relations to the entire New Orleans police force. 
Another will train half the policemen in the District of 
Columbia. 

In Newark, a community relations project will bring 
together 150 policemen and 150 residents of a disadvan- 
taged community. A week-by-week survey of racial ten- 
sions will be conducted in Houston, Texas. And, at the 
University of Cincinnati, junior high school education in 
the role of law enforcement is being developed. 

ScreNcE AND TECHNOLOGY: While the nation is mak- 
ing major gains in every other field from education to 
space exploration, little scientific progress has been noted 
in criminal justice. Now LEA is attempting to bring 
science to bear on crime. 

The largest LEA grant for fiscal 1966, nearly half a 
million dollars, went to the Institute of Defense Analyses 
for a comprehensive study of potential applications of 
science and technology to criminal justice. 

Several other projects center on computer technology. 
One involves design of a statewide criminal justice infor- 
mation system in California to serve police, courts and 
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correctional agencies. In St. Louis, the police depart- 
ment will test computer-assisted assignment of patrol 
manpower. 

The Philadelphia police department is developing an 
operations research model for computer crime prediction. 
In New York, LEA funds are helping in the development 
of a license plate scanner which can take in thousands 
of plate numbers a day, search a computer “memory,” 
and identify wanted numbers within seconds. 

PoLicE MANAGEMENT: Police chiefs usually come up 
through the ranks well-trained in law enforcement but 
with little outside training in the management methods 
necessary for administering a large agency. 

Executive training projects supported by LEA will 
better prepare chiefs and other command personnel for 
meeting their varied responsibilities. In one project, 50 
police chiefs from throughout the nation will attend a 
three-week management seminar this summer at the 
Harvard Business School. 

Courts: More speed and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of justice is the goal of projects covering the courts. 
A conference of judges and training sessions for new prose- 
cuting attorneys are among these projects. So are others, 
not directed exclusively at the courts, such as the proposed 
information system in California. 

CorRECTIONS AND REHABILITATION: The large num- 
ber of criminal repeaters indicates a need for accelerated 
correction and rehabilitation efforts. LEA is attempting 
to help meet this need. Projects include a work-release 
program for inmates in King County, Washington and 
medical and social services for misdemeanants in the 
Denver County, Colorado, Court. 

District oF CotumBiA: A comprehensive range of 
experimental projects is being supported in the District 
of Columbia to gauge their collective impact in a single 
police department. Projects include: 


—A detoxification unit to provide a first step in the 
non-criminal approach to alcoholism. 
~-Provision of police radios for the private cars of 
police officers, to add thousands of man-hours of 
monitoring time each week. 
~—A Citizens Information Service to direct complain- 
ants to either the courts or one of several community 
agencies. 
—-An area-wide law enforcement information system. 
—-A model police planning and development bureau. 
The soundness and potential of projects begun during 
LEA’s first year demonstrate the program’s value in the 
national assault on crime. Through LEA, the federal 
government is taking an important and immediate step 
toward your ultimate goal of reversing tide of crime. 
Respectfully, 
NicHo.as pEB. KatrzENBACH 
[The President, The White House] 


NoTE: A list of assistance projects approved by the Office of Law 
Enforcement Assistance during fiscal year 1966 was made public 
with the Attorney General’s letter. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
of Great Britain 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Wilson. July 29, 1966 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, gentlemen: 


Sir Henry Wotton, in his letter to James the First, 
referred to “My good associates, by whose light and lead- 
ing I have walked.” 

Someone suggested, today, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
I begin by saying this toast: “My good dis-associates.” 

But that is not the case at all. 

For two hundred years the British and the Americans 
have had their differences but from them have emerged a 
strong bond, a hearty spirit, and a mutual respect that 
neither adversaries nor age can diminish. 

Prime Ministers and Presidents have met often in the 
long history of our two nations—usually with admirable 
results. 

You may recall that during the War of 1812, President 
James Madison made a sudden and unplanned—and not 
altogether pleasant—move away from his house. His de- 
parture might have been stayed had he met as frequently 
with his counterpart, the Earl of Liverpool, as I have 
with you. 

Let us hope we do not make the same mistake again. 
Mrs. Johnson has always admired Dolly Madison, but 
I do not think she desires to emulate her—at least in 
that way. 

You and I have many things in common, Mr. Prime 
Minister. 

One, of course, is politics—and election results—in- 
cluding the difficult problem that goes with an enlarged 
majority. 

Another is economics—including that most fascinating 
and most unfortunately named subject, “the balance of 
payments.” 

You and I know it most appropriately as the “imbal- 
ance of payments.” ‘Those who wonder if we can solve 
this problem, I think, should be reminded of the woman 
in an English court that was charged with shoplifting, who 
was asked if she had anything to say on her own behalf. 
She said, “Yes, sir, I have. I take only British goods.” 

A third interest, Mr. Prime Minister, is our mutual 
fascination with transportation. ‘Today I am thinking 
of ships and airplanes in particular. 

While you and I share a common purpose in several 
fields, the same is true, I think, of our peoples in our two 
countries. 

Anglo-American relations are not a partisan issue in 
cither your country or mine. 


Our friendship for many years is built on a common 
history, a common language, and most of all common 
trust—and a common responsibility to the peace of the 
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world. We have worked together as steadfast friends in 
a never-ending quest for peace and order. 

And we shall continue to do so. 

Both of our countries in this century have given their 
treasure and the lives of their people to ensure that rea- 
son, and not force, is the way to the future. 

We are aware, as we meet here this afternoon, that 
timid men do not master great problems like those that we 
face during these hours. 

My countrymen in particular have learned that 
England is not a nation of amateurs. We know her as 
a country whose greatest resource, as Francis Doyle once 
wrote, is “the strong heart of her sons.” 

That is why I am confident you shall prevail. 

To those who urge you to think small, I can only reply: 
“Impossible. A nation that has given us the tongue of a 
Shakespeare, the faith of a Milton, and the courage of a 
Churchill must always be a force for progress, an influ- 
ence for good, in the affairs of men.” 

In World War II, Mr. Prime Minister, England saved 
herself by fortitude and the world by example. You per- 
sonally are asking of the British people today the same 
fortitude—the same resolve—that turned the tide in those 
days. 

I do think and I must say that England is blessed now, 
as it was blessed then, with gallant and hardy leadership. 
In you, sir, she has a man of mettle. She is blessed with 
a leader whose own enterprise and courage will show the 
way. We believe your firmness and your leadership have 
impressed the people of the world deeply in the tradition 
of the great men of Britain. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I feel blessed, in a time of some 
distress and danger, with a comrade who has, in addition 
to his pluck, a delightful sense of humor. 

In the late evening, when I am going through that night 
reading and the cables, Mr. Prime Minister, that does 
make a difference. 

Lord Palmerston once said that Britain has no perma- 
nent friends—she has only permanent interests. With 
due respect to that illustrious British statesman, I must 
disagree. For Americans, Britain is a permanent friend, 
and the unbreakable link between our two nations is our 
permanent interest. 

So to this small gathering of leaders of this Govern- 
ment, and to some of our friends in the press, I should like 
to ask all of you to join me in a toast. In the presence of 
her Prime Minister, let us all now toast the Queen. 


Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, I would like to 
thank you for the very kind and warm words you have 
addressed to my colleagues and myself on this brief but I 
believe important visit here to Washington. 

I am touched that you should quote the words of 
Wotton to James the First, who was described in his time 
as “the wisest fool in Christendom.” 

I have, myself, many delusions of grandeur, but facing 
the competition I do face in Christendom, I have not yet 
aspired to that particular title. 
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I was also very touched about your reference to the 
Earl of Liverpool who was described by none other than 
Disraeli, one of my most distinguished predecessors, as 
“an arch nonentity in a cabinet of nonentities.” 

That is why I am glad, Mr. President, you rejected for 
your theme both the words of Wotton and Liverpool, and 
took your decision not to address my colleagues and my- 
self as “disassociates.” 

We are allies and not satellites and I think as long as 
we are allies and not satellites we are of more use to you, 
we are more use to ourselves, and we are more use to the 
world. 

I hope, Mr. President—and I know that I am not in- 
cluding you here—that no one will be in doubt about the 
determination of the United Kingdom to put our balance 
of payments in order. I think we have shown that with 
the decisions announced last week and with the further 
decisions the Cabinet took yesterday, which are in the 
process of being announced today. 

We have taken steps which have not been taken by any 
other democratic government in the world. We are taking 
steps with regard to prices and wages which no other 
British Government, even in wartime, has taken. I hope 
this will now be accepted as a sign of our complete 
determination. 

Of course there are doubts about us. There were 
doubts in 1940, as you said, Mr. President, and those 
doubts were proved to be the doubts of small-minded men. 

As you have said, we can’t think small in Britain. 
Britain can’t think small. We have to face our roles, our 
world role in foreign policy and defense policy with over- 
stretched resources, be they military or be they economic. 

But that will not force us into thinking small or turning 
into little Englanders, or for that matter little Europeans. 

So far as the future is concerned, we believe if Britain 
threw in the sponge now, the effects would not be con- 
fined to Britain. We believe it would be followed by other 
countries and before long it would be in a 1930’s situation. 

If we have to fight alone, we shall do so. 
the first time. 

I am confident, Mr. President, we shall not be fighting 
alone. I am much reassured by the discussions we have 
had this morning and by what you have said in your kind 
words of welcome this afternoon. 

Mr. President, there are many and wider world affairs 
that we have talked about than those you and I have just 
mentioned. I don’t think anyone is in doubt about the 
British Government and people’s stand in their support for 
the United States Government and in the solidarity with 
which we uphold the Atlantic community. 

We are in Europe, yes, and we look forward to playing 
a bigger part in Europe, if we can get the conditions that 
make this possible. 





It won't be 


But we would never do that if it meant turning our 
back on our Atlantic loyalties and—if I can use the phrase 
from your White Sulphur Springs speech—our Pacific 
loyalties, as well. 
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We will have to do that on the basis of value for our 
money, or our economy in everything we do, but, Mr. 
President, I hope you will not feel in what you are trying 
to do for the world, and in which you are supported, I 
know, by all of your colleagues here, whatever minutiae 
of disagreement there may be in your country and it is 
not for me to comment on, in which I know you are sup- 
ported by your political colleagues of every party and in 
which you are supported, I know, by your people. 

So, as far as that is concerned, Mr. President, you 
can count on our full support, because, as you have 
said, we can’t measure these issues in the pure inter- 
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change of telegrams, of arguments about this or that 
particular disagreement. 

There is something basic in the approach and there 
has been for generations past in the relations between 
Britain and the United States and we intend that those 
relations shall continue. 

In that spirit, Mr. President, I would like to ask all 
of my colleagues to rise and join me in a toast to the 
President of the United States. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House, at a luncheon honoring Prime Minister Wilson. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted July 28, 1966 


U. ALExts JoHNSON, of California, a For- 
eign Service Officer of the Class of Career 
Ambassador, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Japan. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

Approved July 23, 1966 

Se iricccricronnd Public Law 89-517 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept a donation by the State 
of Indiana of the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial for establishment as the George 
Rogers Clark National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes. 


Approved July 25, 1966 

ee Public Law 89-518 
An Act to amend the District of Columbia 
Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, and for 
other purposes. 

Approved July 26, 1966 

6 ee Public Law 89-519 
District of Columbia Bail Agency Act. 

ae | ee se eee Public Law 89-520 
An Act to make further provision for the 
retirement of the Comptroller General. 

Approved July 27, 1966 

oe ee Public Law 89-521 


An Act to amend the Act of February 28, 
1947, as amended, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate in screw- 
worm eradication in Mexico. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved July 28, 1966 

Gi iincticcecniminein Private Law 89-267 


An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain public land in 
Wyoming to Clara Dozier Wire. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released July 23, 1966 


The President's remarks at the dedication of 
the AMVET National Headquarters Build- 
ing in Washington, D.C. (advance text). 


Remarks of the President at the Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument in Indianapolis, Ind. 
(advance text). 


The President’s remarks at a luncheon with 
business, labor, and professional leaders in 
Indianapolis, Ind. (advance text). 


Remarks of the President at Fort Campbell, 
Ky. (advance text). 


The President’s remarks upon signing bill 
establishing the George Rogers Clark His- 
torical Park in Vincennes, Ind. (advance 
text). 


Released July 27, 1966 


Biography of Col. Robert L. Stephens. 
Biography of Lt. Col. Walter F. Daniel. 


Released July 28, 1966 


The President’s remarks at unveiling cere- 
mony for American Servicemen and Sav- 
ings Bond Anniversary Stamp (advance 
text). 


Released July 29, 1966 


The President's toast at the luncheon 
honoring Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
(advance text). 
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